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SEVENTY    TIMES    SEVEK 


CHAPTER    I. 

AN    OLD    LOVE. 

The  Roslyns  had  been  away  from  Scarsfield  for 
some  months.  Before  they  had  long  been 
back,  it  was  noticed  that  Ruby  w^as  changed. 
Her  manner  was  subdued,  her  dress  compara- 
tively quiet  in  style  and  colouring.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  '  improved,'  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  acknowledged  that  she  was  hand- 
somer than  ever. 

Cecil's  account  of  the  evening  at  the  Der- 
ings'  did  not  include  a  repetition  of  the  conver- 
sation which  she  had  almost  forced  him  to  hold 
with   her.      Under  cover  of  a  noisy  piece  of 
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pianoforte  playing,  she  had  walked  up  to  him 
and  said  coolly, 

"You  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  me,  Mr. 
Brendon.     And  how 's  Lenore  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Brendon  is  very  well,  thank  you." 

"Eemember  me  to  Mrs.  Brendon,  will 
you  ? "  said  Euby,  with  mocking  emphasis. 
'*  She  will  have  not  forgotten  me,  if  you  have." 

Cecil  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  photograph 
book,  and  said  nothing. 

"  She  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,"  said  Euby, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  drawing  so  close  to  him 
that  her  breath  fanned  his  cheek,  '*  nor  you 
either,  Cecil.  I  'm  engaged  to  be  married — to 
that  liglit- haired  man  talking  to  Mrs.  Dering 
— and  you  're  quite  an  old  married  man  by  this 
time,  so  there  can't  be  any  harm  in  our  speak- 
ing to  each  other." 

'•'  I  must  congratulate  you,"  said  Cecil,  much 
more  embarrassed  than  she  was.  ''  I  am  sure 
I  wish  you  every  happiness." 

"  Many  thanks.      I  'm  so  much  obliged  to 
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you,  Mr.  Brendon.  Especially  as  I  was  rather 
remiss  in  sending  my  congratulations  upon 
your  own  romantic  marriage,"  and  a  sudden 
lightning  darted  from  the  dark  beauty's  mag- 
nificent eyes.  "  You  were  alwaj^s  very 
kind." 

"  I  never  meant  to  be  anything  else,"  fal- 
tered Cecil.  "  I  never  wished  to  hurt  you, 
Euby." 

"  Hurt  me  ! "  said  Euby,  tossing  her  head ; 
"  you  never  hurt  me  :  you  flatter  yourself  I 
wonder  your  wife  has  not  taught  you  more 
humility  yet,  Mr.  Brendon."  And  then  she 
spoke  to  some  one  else,  and  the  tete-a-tete  was 
at  an  end,  to  Cecil's  infinite  relief.  There  was 
some  reason  for  his  reluctance  to  tell  Lenore  of 
this  meeting,  although  he  could  sincerely  have 
defended  himself  from  any  imputation  of  flirt- 
ing with  Miss  Eoslyn.  He  found  it  hard  after- 
wards to  account  for  the  impulse  that  had  lecl 
him  to  accept  the  Derings'  invitation,  when  he 
knew  that  he  should  meet  Euby  at  their  house. 
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Honestly,  he  would  have  liked  better  to  go 
with  Lenore  than  to  encounter  his  old  love 
alone  ;  but,  either  alone  or  in  his  wife's  com- 
pany, he  wanted  to  see  Ruby  once  more,  and 
to  compare  his  present  with  his  past  impres- 
sions of  her.  It  was  rather  hard  on  him,  he 
thought,  that  Lenore  should  be  displeased  at 
so  innocent  an  inclination,  especially  as  he  was 
inclined  to  think  Ruby  less  handsome  than  she 
used  to  be. 

Chance  did  not  throw  her  in  his  way  again 
for  some  time.  At  the  beoinnino;  of  the  fol- 
lowing  mnter  there  came  an  invitation  for  a 
dance  at  Lady  Larpington's.  The  society  fre- 
quented by  Lady  Larpington  was  not  very 
select,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  Roslyns 
would  be  asked,  for  their  wealth  and  Ruby's 
beauty  were  making  them  powerful  in  Scars- 
field.  Cecil  hated  danciug,  but  he  was  fond 
of  meeting  his  friends,  and  of  showing  off  his 
pretty  young  wife.  He  had  enjoined  her  to 
take  great  pains  with  her  dress  ;  and  the  soft, 
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rich  white  silk  and  tulle,  adorned  with  pearls 
and  water-lilies,  which  he  had  helped  her  to 
select,  was  so  becoming  that  he  felt  some  pride 
in  the  thought  of  her  appearance.  With  her 
at  his  side  he  felt  safe,  even  if  he  should  meet 
Kuby  Eoslyn,  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  possible 
disturber  of  his  peace. 

The  carriage  was  ordered  for  ten  o'clock  : 
Cecil  had  dined  at  his  mother's,  and  returned 
home  about  half-past  nine.  He  found  no  one 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  not  surprised, 
for  he  expected  Lenore  to  be  dressing,  but 
on  knocking  at  her  door  no  answer  came, 
and  the  room  was  apparently  empty.  He 
peeped  in ;  the  candles  were  lighted,  and  a 
chair  still  stood  beside  the  dressing-table, 
which  was  strewn  with  brushes  and  hair-pins. 
Lenore  had  evidently  been  busy  there ;  but  she 
had  not  yet  donned  her  dress,  for  it  lay 
extended  on  the  bed  in  all  its  magnificence. 

"  She  has  gone  to  the  nursery,  I  suppose," 
Cecil  said  to   himself  as   he   turned  into  his 
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dressing-room.  "She'll  be  late  if  she  does 
not  take  care." 

No  light,  no  hot  water,  no  dress-clothes  laid 
out  for  him.  Cecil  thought  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  rang  the  bell  violently. 
He  rang  twice  without  receiving  any  answer, 
but  at  last  the  nurse,  instead  of  the  customary 
housemaid,  knocked  at  his  door  and  delivered 
a  message. 

"  Mistress  says,  sir,  will  you  kindly  step  up 
to  the  nursery." 

Cecil  audibly  wondered  what  was  the 
matter,  but  mounted  the  stairs  two  at  a  time, 
and  entered  the  nursery.  There  indeed  sat 
Lenore  on  the  low  chair  by  the  fire ;  her  hair 
was  dressed,  and  adorned  with  the  glittering 
ornaments  that  Cecil  had  especially  asked  her 
to  wear.  Her  head,  thus  decked,  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  her  appearance. 
She  had  come  upstairs  in  haste,  with  her  blue 
dressing-gown  wrapt  round  her,  and  on  her 
knees  she  held  her  little  girl. 
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"Hush!  don't  make  a  uoise,"  she  said, 
hastily,  as  Cecil  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  Baby  ill  ?  "  he 
asked,  drawing  nearer. 

"  She  is  asleep  now,  poor  darling ;  she  has 
not  been  well  all  day,  but  I  thought  she  was 
better  until  I  came  up  and  listened  to  her 
breathing.     I  am  so  afraid  of  croup,  Cecil." 

"  Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  w^as  here  half-an-hour  ago.  He 
said  it  w^as  only  a  cold,  but  that  if  she  grew 
worse  we  were  to  send  for  him  again." 

"  I  think  she  is  easier  now,  ma'am,"  said  the 
nurse,  who  stood  by.  "  She  breathes  more 
quietly,  and  she  isn't  near  so  hot." 

''  Poor  little  thing  !  "  said  Cecil,  compassion- 
ately. "  Send  for  Dr.  Ward  directly,  if  you 
think  there  is  any  occasion,  nurse.  But  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  the  matter 
with  her  now,  Lenore,"  and  just  then  Baby 
opened  her  heavy  eyes,  murmured  a  hoarse 
"  Papa,"  and  held  out  her  little  hands. 
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He  took  her  up  very  tenderly,  and  lield  her 
in  his  arms  for  some  minutes. 

"Yes,  she  looks  better,"  said  Lenore,  re- 
lieved to  notice  the  soft  dew  on  the  little 
white  forehead,  and  the  sleepy  stare  of  the 
blue  eyes  into  Cecil's  face.  "  I  don't  think  we 
need  be  anxious  now." 

'*  Certainly  not.  I  suppose  you  know  how 
late  it  is  ?  Had  you  not  better  finish  dress- 
ing  ? " 

She  had  taken  the  child  back  into  her  arms, 
and  looked  up  with  a  face  of  dismay. 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  dear  !  I  can't  leave  her  !  " 

Cecil  dropped  his  watch  back  into  his  pocket, 
and  said  rather  curtly — 

"  You  need  not  make  a  slave  of  yourself  to 
the  child.  The  nurse  will  look  after  her,  and 
if  she  is  not  well  Ward  can  be  sent  for.  There 
is  really  no  occasion  for  you  to  stay." 

Lenore  discreetly  sent  Mary  out  of  the 
room  before  she  answered. 

"  I   cannot  trust  that  woman,  C^ecil.     She 
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will  not  stay  here  alone  if  she  is  tired  or 
sleepy.  Hannah  would  sit  up  gladly,  but  she 
knows  nothing  about  children.  I  am  very 
sorry  dear ;  but  I  cannot  leave  Baby  to-night 
— don't  ask  me." 

"  It  is  really  provoking,"  said  Cecil.  "  I 
would  not  ask  you  to  go  if  the  child  were  ill, 
Lenore,  but  there  is  nothing  much  the  matter 
with  her.     She  is  fast  asleep  already." 

"I  can't — I  can't  leave  her,"  responded 
Lenore,  as  a  croupy  little  cough  aroused  the 
sleeper  and  made  her  begin  a  fretful  wail. 
"  I  should  be  miserable  the  whole  time,  Cecil. 
You  must  go  without  me." 

"  It  isn't  as  though  this  were  an  ordinary 
occasion,"  i:rged  Cecil.  "  You  have  refused 
the  Larpingtons'  invitations  often  enough 
already.  Don't  be  over-anxious,  child ;  Baby 
is  right  enough.  Put  on  your  dress  and 
come.'"' 

"  I  cannot,  Cecil.  You  ought  not  to  ask 
me,  indeed,"  said  Lenore,  her  eyes  filling  with 
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tears.  "  How  could  we  fomive  ourselves  if 
anythiug  went  wrong  when  we  were  away  ? 
I  could  not  go  and  dance  when  Baby  was 
ill." 

"  It  is  very  absurd,"  said  Cecil,  walking  to 
the  door.  "  She  is  not  ill,  by  any  means  ;  and 
would  get  on  quite  well  without  you.  What 
good  can  you  do  her  ?  If  she  were  ill  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  sacrifice  your  own  pleasure — and 
mine — for  a  foolish  fancy."' 

"  Yours  need  not  be  sacrificed,  darling,  and 
I  don't  care  about  my  own.  My  pleasure  is 
to  be  with  Baby." 

"  Of  course,  Baby  comes  before  everybody," 
grumbled  Cecil,  leaving  the  room  in  a  very 
bad  temper.  Lenore  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  soft  face  on  her  arm,  and  tried  to  keep 
back  the  tears  that  were  only  too  ready  to  fall. 
It  could  not,  for  once,  be  denied  that  Cecil  was 
selfish  ;  and  she  thouoiit  that  his  love  for  their 
child  was  somewhat  small  in  comparison  with 
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her  own.  But  after  the  first  painful  three 
minutes,  she  tried  to  forget  his  coldness  in 
murmuring  lullabies  over  the  child ;  and 
almost  forgot  to  be  grieved  when  the  sound 
of  closing  doors  and  wdieels  upon  the  gravel 
told  her  that  Cecil  had  driven  aw^ay  without 
even  coming  upstairs  again  to  say  good-night. 

Cecil's  ill-humour  was  hardly  mitigated  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  Lady  Larpington's 
house.  He  thought  himself  injured  by  Len- 
ore's  refusal  to  accompany  him,  and  had  the 
instinctive  desire  of  a  weak  man  to  avenge  his 
wrongs  by  acting  in  the  way  that  would  have 
most  vexed  her  had  she  been  present.  And 
the  w^ay  to  do  this,  was  to  ask  Miss  Eoslyn  to 
dance. 

"  I  think  I  'm  engaged  for  every  dance,"  said 
Ruby,  looking  indifferently  at  her  card.  *'  Ah, 
not  quite,  I  see  ;  like  to  put  down  your 
name  ?  " 

Cecil,  sera W' led  his  initials  in  three  or  four 
places,  and  returned  the  card  with  a  smile. 
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"  You  Ve  written  over  somebody  else, 
surely,"  said  Kuby,  examining  it.  "  What 
will  he  say  ?     It 's  Charlie  Carew." 

"  And  who  might  Charlie  Carew  be  ?  " 

"  The  man  I  am  going  to  marry,  Mr.  Bren- 
don." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  you  can  the 
more  easily  refuse  to  dance  with  him,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  mind  dancing  once  with  you," 
said  Ruby,  "though  I  don't  know  about 
throwing  Charlie  overboard.  He  might 
object." 

"  What !  object  to  an  old  married  man  like 
me  ? "    said  Cecil,  as  they  glided  into  a  waltz. 

''No;  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly.  But 
some  people  w^ant  such  a  lot  of  attention  and 
propriety  and  all  sorts  of  horrid  things." 

"  Engagements  are  not  always  states  of 
perfect  felicity,"  said  Cecil. 

"  No  more  is  any  other  state.  Marriage,  for 
instance,"  suggested  Ruby,  maliciously. 
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"  Marriage,"  he  repeated,  witli  great  cool- 
ness.    "  Well,  of  course,  it  has  its  drawbacks." 

Ruby's  eyes  gleamed,  but  she  said  nothing ; 
merely  storing  up  this  remark  as  an  indication 
of  the  state  of  Cecil's  feelings,  which  seemed  to 
be  widely  different  from  those  entertained  on 
the  night  of  Mrs.  Bering's  dinner-party.  She 
was  lookino'  and  talkins;  her  best  this  evenino. 
She  had  thrown  os-er  her  attempt  at  "  quiet  " 
dressing,  and  had  chosen  her  gown  to  please 
herself ;  accordingly,  it  was  almost  barbarous  in 
its  magnificent  defiance  of  the  usual  canons  of 
taste.  And  yet  it  became  her  splendidly.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  pale  gold  and  vivid  crimson ; 
and  she  wore  red  camellias  in  her  hair,  and  a 
ruby  necklace  on  her  white  neck.  As  Cecil 
looked  at  her  dazzling  attire,  at  the  glow  of 
her  complexion,  and  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes, 
he  was  reminded  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
some  wonderful  Eastern  flower — joomegranate 
or  cactus  in  the  full  glory  of  its  bloom.  He 
told  her  so  when  the  waltz  was  over. 
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"  Dear  me  !  are  pomegranates  pretty  ?  " 
asked  Ruby.  "  I  did  not  know  I  was  like  a 
cactus,  I  'm  sure  ;  stiff,  prickly  thing  !  You 
dont  admire  those  flaunting  flowers,  do 
you  i 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Every  one  with  anything  of 
an  artistic  eye  must  admire  such  gorgeous 
colourino'."  But  Cecil  looked  as  thouo-h  he 
were  admiring  Ruby  rather  than  an  imaginary 
cactus.  "  Let  us  go  into  the  conservatory ; 
there  we  shall  see  some  flowers,"  he  added. 

Ruby  went  with  him  willingly.  The  con- 
servatory was  nearly  deserted,  and  nobody 
noticed  them  as  they  loitered  down  it,  her 
hand  resting  on  his  arm. 

''  There  !  that 's  the  sort  of  flower  I  thought 
you  liked,"  said  Ruby,  suddenly  sto2:>ping 
before  a  pot  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  "  White 
and  sweet  and  humble,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know." 

"  Pleasant  flowers  to  have  in  one's  own 
home,"  replied  Cecil  in  the  same  strain  ;  "  but 
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wanting  in  colour  and  variety.     I  like  to  look 
at  the  others  too." 

Kuby  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  Then 
she  disengaged  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and 
plucked  a  stem  of  the  lily  plant,  from  which 
she  employed  herself  in  stripping  the  bells. 
"Are  you  very  happy?"  she  asked  at  length, 
in  an  odd  undertone. 

"  Happy  ? "  Cecil  repeated  as  he  stood 
opposite  her  with  lazily  folded  arms ;  *'  who 
is  happy  ?    As  happy  as  most  men,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  thought  you  expected  to  be  happier  than 
most  men,"  said  Ruby,  her  eyes  flashing  as  she 
looked  at  him. 

"  Does  anything  fulfil  one's  expectations  ? " 

"  You  might  answer  me  seriously ! "  she 
pouted,  turning  away.  Then,  after  a  minute's 
pause,  she  proceeded  in  a  sadder  tone  than  he 
had  ever  heard  her  use.  "  I  used  to  expect 
to  be  happy.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
have  my  ow^n  way,  like  other  people,  but 
everything  goes  against  me." 
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"Everything  ?  With  that  beautiful  face  and 
dress,  and  admiration  from  all  the  world  ? " 

"People  admire — but  they  don't  ca?'e,"  said 
Euby,  almost  plaintively.  "  Even  Charlie, 
who  wants  me  to  marry  him,  is  always  talking 
about  my  looks,  and  I  get  sick  of  hearing  him 
— sick  to  death  of  being  told  of  my  eyes,  and 
my  complexion,  and  my  figure.  What 's  the 
good  of  them  ?  They  '11  never  bring  me  any- 
thing I  want." 

"  That  is  a  new^  tone  for  you  to  take,  Ruby. 
I  thought  admiration  was  life  to  you." 

"  It  used  to  be.  I  do  like  it  now,  but 
I  want  other  things  as  well.  You  never  talked 
to  me  much  about  my  looks,  and  1  learned  not 
to  care  for  them  ]ialf  so  much — I  wish  I  did." 

"  One  cannot  change  one's  life,"  murmured 
Cecil,  "  or  there  are  things  in  mine  that 
I  would  gladly  change." 

He  thought  simply  of  his  foolish  engage- 
ment to  herself;  she  thought  that  he  meant 
his  marriage  to  Lenore. 
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"  There  are  things  that  can  be  changed  in 
spirit,  however,  if  not  in  action,"  he  went  on. 
"  We  cannot  altogether  forget  the  past,  Ruby, 
but  much  of  it  that  was  fair  and  sweet  we  can 
retain.  Perhaps  our  lives  have  been  made 
unsatisfactory  by  our  own  fault  in  some 
respects  :  let  us  at  any  rate  keep  sympathy 
and  fellow-feelino'  for  each  other." 

o 

Ruby  did  not  understand  all  this,  which 
sounded  to  her  like  nonsense — as  indeed  it 
was — but  she  responded  suitably  in  her  own 
way. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  be  friendly," 
she  said.  "  I  often  want  somebody  to  tell  all 
my  troubles  to,  for  I  have  plenty  of  them,  and 
very  few  friends  who  care  a  straw  for  me. 
I  don't  see  that  we  need  leave  off  liking  each 
other — just  in  a  friendly  manner — because  we 
can  be  nothing  more  than  friends." 

This  plain-spokenness  grated  somewhat  upon 
Cecil's  ear ;  but  he  said,  softly, 

"  By  no  means,  Ruby.     Though  we  may  be 

VOL.   IIL  c 
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separated  in  life,  our  hearts  and  souls  can  hold 
communion,"  and  he  took  her  hand  in  his  own 
as  he  spoke.  Her  next  words  moved  him 
more  strongly. 

"Do  you  know,  Cecil,"  she  said,  throwing 
away  the  bare  lily-stalks,  and  turning  round 
upon  him,  "  at  times  I  hate  you ;  but  when 
you  talk  like  that,  I  could  almost  forgive  you." 

"Forgive  me  quite,"  he  said  pressing  her 
hand  tightly,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
said. 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  in  reply  :  her 
whole  beautiful  frame  swayed  slightly  towards 
him,  as  though  drawn  by  some  magnetic 
power.  Her  beauty  was  very  great :  so  was 
the  temptation.  He  knew  that  she  would 
betray  him  in  nothing  he  did  or  said.  He 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  parted  scarlet 
lips,  as  he  had  kissed  them  in  days  gone  by. 
Her  face  flushed  with  triumph  and  delight; 
but  as  for  him — when  the  moment  had  gone 
by   there  came   a  sudden  shock  of  reaction. 
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He  turned  sharply  away,  white  and  sick  with 
disgust  and  shame  at  his  own  weakness  :  left 
her  standing,  and  w^alked  to  the  end  of  the 
conservatory  and  back,  alone. 

Half  to  his  relief,  and  half  to  his  vexation, 
a  party  of  \dsitors  entered  at  this  moment, 
and  he  could  say  or  do  nothing  more.  He 
offered  his  arm  to  her  stiffly  and  silently  ;  she 
took  it  as  silently,  the  flush  gradually  fadiug 
from  her  face  as  they  walked  back  into  the 
dancing  room. 

"  Where  shall  I  take  you  ? "  he  asked.  "  To 
Mr.  Carew  ? " 

"No,"  said  Ruby,  shrinking  a  little,  " not  to 
him.  Anywhere."  Then,  lowering  her  voice  to 
a  whisper,  she  added,  "  You  ivill  see  me  again, 
sometimes,  Cecil  ?     I  didn't  mean  any  harm." 

For  some  womanly  instinct  told  her  that 
Cecil  was  startled  at  what  he  had  done. 

"  I  know  that  you  didn't  mean  any  harm," 
he  answered,  "  nor  I  either ;  but  we  harm 
each  other  whenever  we  meet." 
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*'  You  don't  harm  me,"  slie  said,  and  low  as 
her  voice  was  it  sounded  like  a  cry  of  distress ; 
"  you  do  me  good  ;  and  I  haven't  much  good 
left  in  me,  or  much  comfort  either.  Promise 
that  you'll  see  me  again,  Cecil." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  w411 — once  more  per- 
haps." 

He  left  her,  and  Ruby  met  him  no  more 
that  evening.  In  fact,  he  went  aw^ay  imme- 
diately, although  he  did  not  reach  home  for 
some  time  afterwards. 

Lenore  was  not  in  her  room.  A  sudden 
impulse  prompted  him  to  ascend  to  the 
nursery.  There  Baby  was  sleeping  sw^eetly  in 
her  crib,  and  on  a  little  bed  beside  her  Lenore 
slept  too.  Cecil  stood  motionless  for  some 
minutes  watching  them.  If  Lenore  had  waked, 
he  fancied  that  he  could  have  thrown  him- 
self at  her  feet,  confessed  his  weakness,  and 
entreated  pardon.  But  she  was  tired  out 
with  long  watching,  and  slumbered  peacefully. 
And,  besides,  the  promise  to  meet  Euby  once 
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again  lay  heavy  on  his  mind.  He  left  the 
nursery  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  went  to  his 
own  room,  when  he  lay  weary  and  wakeful 
until  morning. 


CHAPTER   IL 


FLIGHT. 


Breakfast  was  on  the  table,  and  Lenore  sat 

at  its   head,   wondering  whether   Cecil    were 

going  to  join  her  or  not.     He  had  risen  early 

and  sone  out  for  a  stroll,  the   servants  told 

her,  and  now  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  he  had 

not  come  in.     His  step  in  the  hall  was  heard 

at  last.     She   hastily  lighted  the  spirit-lamp 

under  the  coffee-urn,  and  went  to  the  door. 

He  was  hanging  up  his  hat,  and  did  not  at 

once    turn    round,    although    he    must    have 

known  that  she  was  there. 

"  Good  morning,  Cecil,  dear.     How  are  you 

after   your    night's    dissipation  ? "    she    said, 

putting   the  tips  of  her  fingers   on  his  arm, 

and  holding  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 
22 
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He  seemed  to  hesitate  unaccountably  before 
bending  down  to  give  the  expected  salute,  and 
did  not  answer  the  question. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  head  aches." 

"  Yes,  horribly."  He  stood  for  a  moment 
at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  then  said, 
"  I  don't  want  any  breakfast ;  don't  wait  for 
me.'^ 

"  You  had  better  have  some  coffee,  dear 
Cecil,  I  will  bring  it  you  if  you  will  go  and 
lie  down." 

"  No,  thanks ;  at  least  I  will  have  it  here." 
And  Cecil  came  forward  to  a  chair  on  the 
hearthrug,  where  he  cowered  over  the  fire 
with  his  head  on  his  hand,  shivering  from  cold 
and  headache. 

Lenore  poured  out  the  coffee  and  brought 
it  to  him.  He  took  it  with  scarcely  a  word  of 
thanks,  and,  if  she  had  not  seen  any  of  his 
attacks  of  nervous  headache  before,  she  would 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  pain  and  giddiness 
that   seemed   to   stupefy   him.       To   tell  the 
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truth,  Cecil  was  not  suffering  from  headache 
half  so  much  as  from  an  evil  conscience,  but 
the  headache  was  a  convenient  excuse.  He 
found  Lenore's  gentle  ministrations  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  amazed  her,  after  lying  on  the 
sofa  for  half-an-hour,  by  saying  that  he  must 
go  down  to  the  office.  She  represented  in 
vain  that  w^ork  would  make  him  worse ;  he 
silenced  her  by  saying  that  he  had  business 
to  do  that  would  not  wait  until  his  head  was 
better,  and  that  the  walk  into  Scarsfield 
would  do  him  good. 

On  arriving  at  his  office  he  received  as 
usual  a  bundle  of  business  letters.  He  had 
nearly  gone  through  the  pile,  when  his  fingers 
reached  an  envelope  which  caused  him  to 
start  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  writing  upon  it ; 
a  wade,  straggling  kind  of  handwriting,  not 
devoid  of  dash  and  freedom  and  flourish,  very 
conspicuous  in  the  violet  ink  that  the  writer 
used.  He  opened  the  letter  unwillingly,  and 
perused  its  contents  w^ith  a  frowning  brow. 
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"  My  dear  Cecil, — It  is  early,  I  know,  to 
claim  your  promise  of  help  and  friendship, 
but  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  rely  upon  you 
to  give  me  your  advice.  I  send  this  note  to 
the  office  by  Teddy,  as  1  suppose  it  is  safer 
there  than  it  would  be  at  Chalgrove.  If  you 
are  walking  on  the  Quay  to-night  I  shall  be 
there. — Yours  affectionately,  Ruby." 

Cecil  had  received  many  of  those  tinted, 
perfumed  notes,  but  never  one  that  caused 
him  greater  perplexity  and  distress.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  friend  or  brother  could  not 
protect  him,  as  Max  and  Mr.  Brendon  had 
done  before  his  marriage ;  his  own  heart 
and  will  were  his  only  safeguards.  Cecil's 
will  was  pitiably  weak,  and  his  heart  divided 
against  itself.  He  scarcely  tried  to  do  battle 
with  his  impulse  of  submission  to  Ruby's 
wishes ;  he  sighed,  cursed  his  ill-luck,  and 
said  to  himself  he  supposed  he  must  go, 
though  what  complication  of  affairs  could 
possibly     have    arisen    to    need     his    assist- 
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ance  since  last  night,  he  found  it  hard  to 
divine. 

"  Evening "  was  a  vague  term  on  a  Nov- 
ember night,  but  at  six  o'clock  Cecil  repaired 
to  the  Quays,  and  soon  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Euby  Roslyn. 

"  You  got  my  note  1 "  she  asked. 

''  Yes,  or  I  should  not  be  here." 

''It's  not  pretence,  Cecil,"  Ruby  said,  from 
behind  her  thick  veil,  and  he  thought  that  her 
voice  trembled.  "  I  would  not  have  written 
if  I  had  not  felt  driven  to  it.  You  're  the 
only  person  that  can  help  me." 

"  You  know  that  I  should  like  to  help  you 
if  I  could,"  Cecil  answered,  in  a  hard  voice  ; 
"  but  I  would  rather  not  see  you  often.  I 
don't  mean  to  speak  harshly,  Ruby,  but  you 
know  I  can't  bear  it ;  you  tempt  me  to  say 
things  I  do  not  mean,  to  behave  as  though 
I  did  not  love  my  wife " 

"  Do  you  love  her  1 "  asked  Ruby,  with  a 
strident,   mocking  laugh.      "  Well,  one  would 
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scarcely  liave  thought  it;  but  you  men  love 
in  a  queer  fashion — yourselves  best  of  all.  If 
I  professed  to  love  a  man  I  would  give  him 
my  whole  self,  not  half" 

"  As  you  mean  to  do  to  Mr.  Carew  ? "  said 
Cecil,  cruel  because  he  himself  was  stung. 

'*No;  that's  just  what  I  can't  do!"  she 
answered,  breaking  into  sobs  that  seemed 
wrung  out  of  her  against  her  will.  "  I  can't 
love  him.  I  can't  marry  him.  I  'm  very 
miserable." 

She  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  stone- 
work of  the  round  guard-house,  her  face  close 
to  the  wall,  her  hands  clutching  at  the  hard 
stone.  Cecil  was  shocked  to  see  her  shaken 
by  the  storm  of  sobs  as  though  by  an  invisible 
hand.  He  tried  to  say  some  words  of  consola- 
tion, but  they  fell  flat  upon  her  ears ;  and 
when  he  touched  her,  she  shook  him  angrily 
off. 

"What  do  you  know  of  love  ?"  she  gasped 
at  intervals,   with  bitter  scorn.     "  You   who 
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have  amused  yourself  all  your  life,  and  ouly 
married  at  your  father's  bidding !  I  can't 
exjDect  you  to  understand ;  and  yet  you  are 
the  only  man  I  know  that  I  would  care  to 
ask  to  help  me — more  fool  I.  You  know 
nothing  about  love,  although  you  think  your- 
self so  wise." 

Cecil  asked  himself  whether  this  passionate, 
sobbing  woman  was  the  gay,  imperious,  almost 
brazen-faced  flirt  that  he  had  known  of  old. 
The  intensity  of  her  feeling  seemed  to  elevate 
her  to  a  tragic  height.  She  said  truly  that 
he  "  could  not  understand "  her ;  he  had 
known  neither  her  love  nor  her  sorrow,  and 
stood  outside  both,  watching  their  manifesta- 
tions, but  entirely  incapable  of  comprehending 
them,  even  in  imagination.  He  was  not 
sufiiciently  on  her  level  to  appreciate  her 
thorough  sincerity,  of  which  a  sympathetic 
observer  would  have  been  immediately  con- 
vinced :  he  stood  and  looked  at  her,  sorry, 
puzzled,   sceptical,   wishful    to    help    her,    but 
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mucli  more  wishful  to  bring  their  conference 
to  an  end. 

"  How  shall  I  help  you,  Ruby  ? "  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  when  he  saw  that  she  was 
calmer. 

She  put  up  her  veil  with  both  hands,  and 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  quite  forgetful  that 
her  eyes  were  swollen  and  her  cheeks  inflamed 
with  crying. 

"  Promise  that  you  '11  do  what  I  want, 
Cecil." 

"  If  1  can." 

"  Of  course  you  can.  Promise  me,  Cecil ; 
I  won't  ask  anything  that  you  can't  do,  but 
give  me  your  word." 

"  I  promise  to  do  whatever  I  can  for  you," 
said  Cecil,  reluctantly. 

"  And  I  must  be  content  with  that  half- 
promise,  I  suppose — as  much  as  I  might  have 
expected  from  you.  It 's  Carew's  fault :  he 
followed  us  into  the  conservatorv  last  nio^lit 
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Cecil  uttered  a  strong  ejaculation. 

"  He  did  not  Lear  much,  but  he  saw  us — 

and " 

"  He  wants  to  break  off  your  engagement  ? " 
"  No — no ;    I  have   begged  and  prayed   of 

him  to  break   it  off,  but  he  holds  me  to  it. 

He  says  he  does  not  mean  to  take  any  notice ; 

it 's    not    that  he  thinks  I  am    so    very  bad, 

he  says — but  he  wants  to  make  sure   of  me, 

and  so  he   says   he   will  marry  me  in  three 

weeks  ;  and  I  '11 — die  first !  " 

"  Your  ftither — what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  He  says  I  must  consent ;  he  won't  listen 

to  a  word  I  say.     He  told  me  this  morning 

that  if  I  objected  any  longer  he  would  tell 

Carew   to   take    me    next    week,   and   a   good 

riddance." 

"  When  did  all  this  take  place,  then  ? " 

"  Last  nio^lit  and  this  mornino\     But  I  '11 

defeat  them  yet :   they  shall  see   that   I   can 

hold  my  own." 

"  Don't    you    think,"    said    Cecil,    slowly, 
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"  that  you  would  be  happier  married — even 
to  Mr.  Carew  ?  He  is  very  fond  of  you,  and 
you  would  have  a  home  of  your  own " 

"  Oh,  I  can  guess  your  views  of  marriage !" 
she  exclaimed,  drawing  up  her  head  haughtily. 
''  I  did  not  come  to  hear  what  you  thought  I 
had  better  do,  but  to  ask  you  to  help  me  in 
what  I  mean  to  do." 

"How?" 

"  I  want  you  to  lend  me  some  money.  I 
shall  go  away." 

*'  Away  from  Scarsfield  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  sullenly ;  "  I  mean  to  be 
my  own  mistress  now.  I  '11  be  a  companion, 
or  a  housemaid,  or  a  shop-girl,  I  don't  care 
what ;  but  I  won't  be  married  against  my 
will." 

"  Your  father  would  surely  not  insist " 

"  I  won't  risk  it ! "  said  Ruby,  with  a  flash 
of  her  dark  eyes. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  ought  to  help  you  in 
so  mad  a  scheme." 
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"  Oil  Cecil,  Cecil,  you  won't  fail  me  now  ! 
I  've  no  one  else  to  ask.  I  haven't  a  shillino^ 
of  my  own ;  father  keeps  me  so  short ;  but 
I  '11  pay  you  back  directly  I  earn  any  money." 

"  It  isn't  the  money  I  care  about,"  said 
Cecil,  in  a  disgusted  tone  ;  "it  is  the  utter 
absurdity  of  your  plan.  What  can  you  do  ? 
Where  can  you  go  ?  Be  a  good  girl,  and  do 
what  your  father  tells  you ;  you  were  ready 
enough  to  marry  Mr.  Carew  last  night.  What 
has  changed  you  ? " 

"  You  should  have  left  me  alone  if  you 
wanted  me  to  marry  him,"  she  said  steadily. 
"  I  liked  him  very  well  until  he  said  horrible 
things  of  you,  and  tried  to  force  me  to  kiss 
him,  and  to  marry  him.  It's  not  my  fault 
that  I  'd  as  soon  touch  a  snake  as  take  his 
hand ;  or  that  the  very  look  of  him  is  hateful 
to  me.  You  see  the  water  down  there,  Cecil  ? 
It  looks  black  enough,  doesn't  it  ?  I  would 
sooner  plunge  down  there,  and  you  know 
I  should  never  come  back  again,  than  marry 
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Charles  Carew.  The  matter  lies  in  your  hands. 
Help  me  to  go  away,  and  I  '11  do  my  best  to 
live  honestly  and  respectably ;  keep  me  here, 
and  I  shall  put  an  end  to  my  engagement  in 
a  way  he  can't  dispute.  They  say  it 's  impos- 
sible to  fish  persons  out  of  these  locks  and 
basins  if  once  they  fall  in." 

'*  Kuby,  ho\^^  can  you  talk  so  wildly  !  It  is 
wrong,  you  know " 

''  I  don't  know  what  right  and  wrong  mean. 
There !  Why  shouldn't  one  go  out  of  life 
when  one 's  tired  of  it  ?  I  did  not  bring 
myself  here !  I  didn't  want  to  be  miserable 
for  years  and  years !  .  .  .  You  don't  know 
what  misery  is  like  ;  so  why  should  I  talk  to 
you  ?     Promise  to  help  me." 

"  I  will  help  you,"  said  Cecil,  grudgingly  ; 
''  but  I  wish  there  was  another  way  of  help." 

"There  is  no  other  way." 

"  But,  is  it  not  a  pity  ?  and  am  I  the  right 
person  to  help  you  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  clenching  her  hands  beneath 

VOL.   III.  T) 
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her  cloak,  and  drawing  back  her  lips  from  her 
white,  even  teeth.  "  I  have  a  claim  on  you 
—  because  you  might  have  saved  me  this 
misery.  You  ought  to  help  me  as  much  as 
ever  you  can." 

"  Yes,  I  ought,"  he  murmured,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  "And  I  will,  Ruby; 
I  will." 

"  I  shan't  thank  you,"  she  avowed  boldly. 
"  Wliat  thanks  do  you  deserve  ?  And  yet, 
Cecil,  if  you  save  me  from  that  man,  I  will 
bless  you  to  the  end  of  my  days.  They  say 
no  woman  forgives  the  man  who  casts  her  off 
and  slights  her ;  but  I  '11  forgive  you,  CeciL 
only  help  me  !  " 

She  began  to  cry  again  as  she  said  these 
w^ords,  and  Cecil  was  strongly  moved  by  her 
appeal. 

"  I  '11  do  everything  I  can,"  he  said,  warmly. 
"Never  fear,  Ruby,  my  dear  girl;  I'll  save 
3^ou  from  that  Carew  if  I  do  nothing  else. 
Have  you  any  definite  plans  ? " 
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"  I  want  to  get  away  from  Scarsfield." 

"  Yes  ;  but  where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  To  London,"  she  said,  in  a  faint  tone  of 
suo-orestion. 

''  You  would  not  he  easily  traced  in 
London,  certainly.  But  what  would  you  do 
there  ? " 

"  Get  a  situation  somewhere/' 

"  Without  references  ? " 

"  I  can't  go  into  these  details,"  said  Ruby, 
passionately.  "  1 11  get  on  somehow,  never 
fear.  If  you  see  all  these  difficulties  so 
plainly,  can't  you  find  a  way  out  of  them  ?  " 

"I  see  one  way,"  answered  Cecil,  after  a 
pause  of  reflection,  "  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
one.     When  could  you  go  ? " 

"  Any  time.     To-morrow." 

"  Well,  go  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Take 
lodgings  in  London,  and  send  me  your  ad- 
dress. I  can  tell  you  of  a  quiet  boarding- 
house,  where  you  would  be  comfortable.  In 
a  few"  days  I  will   run   down — not  at  once. 
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for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion — and  once  in 
London  I  believe  that  I  can  obtain  a  situ- 
ation for  you." 

Kuby  listened  breathlessly.  "  That  would 
do !  That  could  be  managed  !  To-day  is 
Tuesday.  I  must  see  you  again  before  I  go, 
so  I  must  wait  till  Thursday.  You  will  come 
to  London  on  Monday  next." 

"  I  wdll  send  you  word.  Yes,  1  must  see 
you  to-morrow  to  give  you  some  money.  I 
have  none  about  me  now.  Where  shall  we 
meet  ? " 

''  Not  here  ;  it  is  too  far  from  home.  I 
may  have  been  missed  already." 

'*  Come  to  the  counting-house  to-morrow, 
at  nine  in  the  evening.  Can  you  do  that  ? 
I  shall  be  there  alone,  and  it  is  not  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  your  house." 

*'  At  nine.  I  '11  come.  And  now  I  must 
l)e  off,  or  they  will  be  sending  out  to  look 
for  me.  I  suppose  my  best  plan  is  to  seem 
to  give  in  about  marrying  Carew^     I  loathe 
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the  man.  Now,  don't  come  with  me,  Cecil. 
You  walk  up  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  while 
I  go  across  the  bridge  to  Orwell  Lane." 

They  did  not  say  good-bye,  but  separated 
at  once.  Cecil  walked  straight  ahead ;  Ruby 
pursued  her  way  homewards — a  somewhat 
dangerous  way  for  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  quays ;  for  she  had  to  cross  more  than 
one  narrow,  unrailed  footway  across  the  lock- 
gates,  where  a  false  step  might  precipitate 
the  passenger  into  the  dark  water  below. 

The  twenty-four  hours  that  elapsed  before 
they  met  again  proved  a  troubled  time  to 
Cecil.  Lenore  had  never  felt  so  thoroughly 
at  fault  in  dealing  with  him  as  she  felt  then. 
He  was  moody,  captious,  evidently  miserable, 
and  she  had  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
turbance of  mind.  He  declared  himself  to 
1)6  perfectly  well  in  health,  and  she  knew  of 
no  sorrow  or  misfortune  that  could  have  be- 
fallen him.  The  very  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion   by    which    she    sought    to    soothe    him 
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seemed  only  to  irritate  lii.s  temper  the  more  ; 
and  by  Wednesday  evening  she  was  reduced 
to  complete  silence  as  the  l)est  means  of 
avoiding  collisions.  She  had  made  excuses 
for  him  many  times ;  her  patience  now  Legan 
to  fail.  She  thought  vaguely  within  herself 
that  his  unreasonable  ill-temper  was  almost 
too  hard  to  bear. 

After  a  pretence  of  dining,  Cecil  left  his 
house  and  walked  down  to  the  office.  It 
was  dark  and  deserted.  He  opened  the  door 
with  his  own  key,  lighted  the  gas,  assured 
himself  that  no  one  else  was  in  the  building, 
and  awaited  the  hour  of  nine.  Precisely  as 
the  church  clock  struck,  there  came  a  single 
tap  at  the  office-door.  He  opened  it  and 
admitted  Kuby  Eoslyn. 

Their  meeting  was  cold  and  business-like. 
They  touched  the  tips  of  each  other's  fingers ; 
Cecil  did  not  look  up,  Euby  did  not  speak. 

"  Here  is  the  money,"  he  said,  standing 
beside  the  baize-covered  table,  over  which  a 
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gas-jet  flared  uncomfortably.  "  You  must 
have  plenty.  There  are  ten  sovereigns  and 
eight  notes — fifty  pounds  in  all.  If  you 
want  more  I  can  let  you  have  it." 

"  That 's  too  much,"  she  said,  not  touching 
the  money. 

"  Nonsense.  You  would  find  it  very  awk- 
ward to  run  short  in  London." 

"  I  shall  not  run  short.  1 11  take  the  gold 
and  a  five-j)ound  note.  I  shall  have  found 
something  to  do  before  I  spend  all  that." 

"  As  you  please.  I  think  that  it  is  foolish 
of  you  not  to  take  more.  You  will  need 
money.  The  expense  of  food  and  lodging  may 
be  more  than  you  expect." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  at  any  expensive  place  ;  I 
shall  look  out  for  quiet,  clieaj)  lodgings  for  my- 
self after  the  first  nidit  at  the  boarding^- 
house,"  said  Kuby,  indiff'erently. 

*'Dont  be  rash,  Ruby;  Avait  till  I  come 
before  you  decide  upon  anything,"  he  said, 
earnestly,  for  the  first  time  noticing  the  fever- 
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ish  ilusli  on  her  cheeks,  the  excited  gleam  of 
her  eyes.  "  You  must  be  careful,  or  you  will 
com23romise  yourself  completely." 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  ?"  she  asked,  with  an 
insolent,  bitter  laugh.  "  Don't  I  know  that  I 
shall  compromise  myself  by  running  away  from 
home  ?  It 's  odd  that  you  should  caution  me 
about  it.  The  caution  ought  to  come  from  my 
side,  because,  if  you  choose  to  help  me,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  compromise  your- 
self." 

Cecil  started  a  little. 

"  You  had  not  thought  of  that,  had  you  ? " 
she  continued.  "  Don't  you  suppose  that  when 
I  am  missing,  my  father  and  Mr.  Carew  will 
come  to  ask  yoit  where  I  am  ?  What  will  you 
say  ?  You  never  had  pluck  enough  to  tell  a 
consistent  lie  in  your  life.  They  will  say, 
'  Where  has  she  gone  ?  Didn't  you  know  that 
she  was  going  ? '  Then  you  '11  betray  me,  and 
I  shall  be  worse  oflf  than  ever.  No  ;  you 
needn't  interrupt  me  :   I   know  all  about  it. 
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We  '11  suppose  you  're  not  bullied  into  telling 
the  truth.  Then  my  father  and  Carew  will 
blazon  abroad  every  possible  bad  story  they 
can  invent.  They  11  tell  your  wife,  and  your 
mother,  what  they  think ;  and  you  '11  be  a 
marked  man  henceforw^ard.  Can  you  bear 
that?" 

Cecil  had  turned  pale  during  this  outburst, 
w^hich  he  had  more  than  once  tried  to  inter- 
rupt. But  when  she  stopped  and  waited 
remorselessly  for  an  answer,  no  answer  came 
for  several  minutes. 

"  I  have  promised  to  help  you,"  his  dry  lips 
finally  made  reply,  "and  I  will.  You  may 
trust  me." 

"  May  I?  "  she  asked,  satirically.  "  Can  I? 
would  be  the  better  question.  I  believe  you 
mean  what  you  say,  but  I  don't  believe  you  are 
bold  enough  to  carry  out  your  plan.  You  '11 
betray  me  yet,  I  know."  Then  with  a  passion- 
ate change  of  tone  she  added,  "  No,  Cecil,  for 
your  own  sake  I  won't  trust  you.     I  don't  want 
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you  to  be  made  miserable  for  my  sake.  I  won't 
tell  you  where  I  'm  going,  or  what  I  mean  to 
do.  They  shan't  suspect  you  of  having  had  a 
hand  in  my  escape.  After  a  time,  perhaps, 
I  '11  let  you  hear  where  I  am — when  the  hue 
and  cry's  over,  you  know — but  till  then 
you  shall  know  nothing.  And,  whatever 
happens,  don't  put  my  father  on  my  track. 
Promise." 

"  I  promise  faithfully." 

"  And  if  anything  goes  AM^ong — you  won't 
blame  me  more  than  you  can  help,  will  you  ? " 
she  said,  looking  at  him  with  sudden  softness 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  '11  do  my  best  not  to  hurt  you 
in  any  way.  .  .  .  You  '11  let  me  take  another 
five  pounds,  won't  you  ?  I  may  want  more  if 
I  'm  not  in  communication  with  you.  Thanks. 
I  '11  pay  it  back  some  day." 

"Take  it  all,  Kuby." 

"  No  ;  twenty  's  as  much  as  I  care  to  have. 
Now  let  us  say  good-bye.  I  'm  sure  Lenore 
couldn't  object  to  the  way  we  have  behaved 
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to-night^  Fie,  Cecil,  you  are  like  a  baby  1 
It's  I  that  ouglit  to  cry,  not  you." 

For  Cecil  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
and  turned  away. 

*•'  I  've  been  a  brute  to  you,  Kuby." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,'"  she  answered,  with  a 
forced,  painful  lightness,  which  was  more 
pathetic  than  open  grief ;  "  you  've  been  pretty 
good  to  me  on  the  whole.  I  've  fared  as  well 
as  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  have  no  grudge 
against  you.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  he  answered,  in  a  shamed, 
abashed  toue. 

She  w^aited  a  moment,  looking  at  him  with  a 
strangely  fixed  expression,  then  pulled  down 
her  thick  veil,  opened  the  door  and  went  out, 
shutting  it  behind  her.  And  when  the  sound 
of  her  steps  had  died  away,  Cecil — weak,  miser- 
able Cecil — laid  his  head  down  on  the  table 
and  sobbed  aloud. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

AN    ACCIDENT. 

Late  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon 
Cecil  walked  uj)  to  his  own  front-door,  and 
found  himself  confronted  in  the  doorway  by  a 
man  whose  fece  he  knew  very  well :  an 
elderly,  grey-haired  man  with  a  lowering  red 
face  and  angry  eyes. 

"  ]\Ir.  Eoslyn  !  "  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 
Then  he  stood  still,  realising  the  fact  that  a 
contest  was  to  come.  He  motioned  to  the 
servant  at  the  door  to  retire,  and  waited  fear- 
fully for  the  question  which  was  sure  to 
follow. 

"  Where  is  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  Is  she  not  at  home  ?  "  asked  Cecil,  bracing 
up  his  nerves  to  act  unconsciousness.     If  he 
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had  been  wise  he  would  at  once  have  avowed 
his  knowledge  of  Euby's  departure  and  her 
reason  for  it,  and  saved  himself  from  suspicion. 
But  he  was  not  wise. 

"  You  know  that  she  is  not  at  home  ! "  cried 
Roslyn,  angrily.  "  What  have  you  done  with 
her  ?  I  could  swear  that  she  would  not  ^o 
without  telling  you  where  she  was  bound 
for." 

"  I  can  safely  swear  that  1  don't  know 
where  she  is.  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  has 
leftScarsfield?" 

^'  I  mean  to  say  that  we  found  this  letter  in 
her  room  this  morning,"  and  Mr.  Roslyn 
pushed  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  into  Cecil's 
hand.  ''  Read  it ! — do  you  think  I  believe  a 
word  of  it  ?  An  infernal  lie  from  beoinninsr 
to  end." 

Cecil  read.  "  You  know,  father,"  Ruby  had 
written,  "that  I  said  I  would  die  sooner  than 
marry  Charles  Carew,  and  you  will  find  I  can 
keep  my  word.     Look  for  me  in  the  river  if 
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you  want  me.  I  Ve  outwitted  you  botli  at 
last.     Good-bye." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Cecil's  hand.  Had 
Euby  really  ended  her  life,  or  was  this  her 
plan  of  diverting  her  father's  suspicions  from 
himself  ? 

"  She  can't  think  to  humbug  me  in  tliat 
manner,"  said  Koslyn,  angrily.  "The  hussy 
isn't  in  the  river,  I  '11  lay  my  life  ! "  And 
forthwith  he  poured  out  a  volley  of  abuse  and 
imprecations,  in  the  midst  of  which  CeciFs 
denials  were  uuheard. 

Suddenly  the  young  man  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  dismay,  and  started  forward. 
Leiiore  was  comino-  down  the  stairs  with  Babv 
clinoino:  to  her  neck.  Cecil  left  the  furious, 
raging  father  at  the  door,  and  went  nervously 
towards  his  wife.  "  Go  back,  dear,  go  back," 
he  whispered,  "the  man's  mad — drunk — 
he  is  saying  things  not  fit  for  you  to 
hear." 

Lenore  would  have  retreated    hastily,   but 
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Eoslyii  had  caught  sight  of  her  and  called 
out, 

"  Mrs.  Cecil  Brendou,  isn't  it  ?  You  're  the 
wife  of  a  scoundrel,  young  lady.  Ask  your 
husband  what  he  has  done  with  my  daughter, 
Ruby  Roslyn." 

Lenore  cast  a  horrified  glance  at  (*ecil, 
whose  face  was  white  as  ashes. 

"  Don't  listen,  for  God's  sake,  Lenore  ! " 

"  Yes,  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Roslyn. 
"Ask  him  yourself  if  she  wasn't  in  love  with 
him  ?  whether  he  wasn't  making  love  to  her 
the  other  night  at  that  fine  dancing  party  of 
theirs  ?  Didn't  Carew  see  them  meet  on  tlie 
pier  the  night  after  ?  Didn't  she  send  letters 
to  his  office  ?     Didn't  he  see " 

Cecil  bore  the  accusation  no  longer.  Roslyn 
was  standing  on  the  threshold.  By  a  sudden, 
desperate  effort,  Cecil  thrust  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  shut  the  door  upon  him.  He  could 
not  have  done  it  in  a  calmer  moment,  but 
excitement  gave  him  strength.      They  heard 
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the  infuriated  father  uttering  angry,  profane 
words  outside,  but  at  last  lie  walked  away  and 
all  was  still.  Not  till  then  did  Cecil  turn  and 
confront  his  wife,  wlio  stood  pale  and  speech- 
less, clasping  her  child  to  her  breast.  Baby 
cooed  and  laughed,  and  held  out  her  arms  to 
him  as  lie  drew  near. 

"  How  much  of  that  is  true  ? "  she  asked, 
witb  forced,  unnatural  calmness. 

"  T  don't  know  where  she  is,  or  anything 
about  ber,"  said  Cecil  avoiding  her  eye  ;  "  she 
has  disappeared,  and  left  a  letter,  saying  that 
she  has  drowned  herself.  I  don't  know 
wlietlier  it  is  true  or  not." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  true  '? " 

''  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  know." 

^'  What  did  he  mean  by  the  other  things  he 
said  ? " 

Cecil  was  silent. 

"  Did  you  meet  her  on  the  pier  ?  did  she 
write  to  you  ? " 

"  If  she  did,  it  was  for  nothing  wrong." 
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"  What  was  it  for  ? " 

"  I  can't  tell  you." 

Lenore  moved  away  a  few  steps.  She  was 
trembling  so  violently  that  she  was  obliged  to 
put  the  child  down  on  the  ground. 

"Lenore,  there  is  no  just  reason  why  you 
should  be  angry — at  least — I  never  meant  any 
harm " 

"  Tell  me  what  it  all  means,"  she  said, 
faintly.  "  About  the  party  on  Tuesday — what 
has  somebody  seen  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing."  But  the  red  flush  of  shame 
that  rose  to  his  face  belied  his  words. 

"There  is  something  you  are  hiding  from 
me,"  cried  his  wife.  "  Make  it  clear,  or  I  shall 
never  trust  you  again.  You  are  ashamed  of 
something  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

Cecil  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to 
reply,  but  the  urgency  of  her  anxious  eyes 
seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  power  of  speech. 

"  Did  you  know  that  she  meant  to  leave 
home  ? " 

VOL.   III.  E 
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Very  unwillingly  the  monosyllable  "  Yes " 
was  uttered.  And  then  Cecil  wished  that  he 
had  been  silent  still. 

"  That  is  enough  ! "  she  said,  haughtily, 
though  her  lips  were  white  and  quivering. 
''You  know  more  than  you  will  confess,  I  see. 
What  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Lenore,  I  don't  know." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  she  said,  turning 
away. 

''  You  might  trust  me  so  far  ! "  exclaimed 
Cecil,  his  resentment  rising ;  "I  am  not  so  bad 
as  you  think  ;  I  have  been  weak,  but  I  have 
tried  to  do  right — I  have  striven  with  all  my 
might  to  be  true  to  you  ;  and  this  distrust  of 
me  is  all  the  reward  I  o^et." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  had  to  '  strive '  to  be  true 
to  me,"  said  Lenore,  bitterly  wounded  by 
this  expression.  "  I  had  no  idea  until  now 
that  it  had  been  an  effort.  I  have  no 
wash  to  trouble  you  any  longer.  I  think  1 
had  better  o'o  home." 
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"  You  will  Dot ! "  said  Cecil,  with  savage 
vehemence.     "  You  are  my  wife,  and  here  you 

stav." 

%/ 

"  Your  wife  in  name  alone  from  this  day 
forward,"  she  answered,  "  unless  you  clear  up 
this  mystery." 

At  this  moment  Baby,  finding  herself  un- 
heeded, began  beating  upon  her  father's  coat 
with  a  little  broom  that  she  had  taken  from 
the  hearth.  Cecil  turned  round  angrily. 
''  Get  away,  child  !  "  he  said. 

"  Baby,  come  here  ! "  said  the  mother. 

But  Baby  was  wilful,  and  struck  again  with 
all  her  tiny  strength.  Cecil,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did,  threw  out  his  hand  to  push  her 
away.  It  was  hardly  perhaps  a  blow,  though 
it  looked  suspiciously  like  one ;  but  before 
Lenore  could  dart  forw^ard  to  the  rescue,  the 
little  thing  had  fallen  with  a  sharp  cry  of  fear 
or  pain. 

She  fell  heavily  on  one  side,  knocking  her 
head  against  the  sharp  projecting  corner  of  a' 
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carved  oak  chest  that  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
hall.  A  quivering  movement  ran  through  the 
little  limbs ;  and  then  they  lay  horribly  still. 
Limp,  motionless  hands,  a  waxen  face  down 
which  drops  of  blood  began  to  trickle  from 
amongst  the  shining  curls — these  made  up  so 
dreadful  a  sight  to  the  mother's  eyes  that  she 
cried  out  passionately,  as  she  bent  over  her 
child, 

"  It  wanted  only  this  !  You  have  killed  my 
darling — my  Baby  ! " 

An  hour  afterwards,  a  curious  hush  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  household.  The 
doctor  had  been  and  gone  ;  the  mother  sat 
upstairs  with  a  little  moaning  child  upon  her 
knees,  and  the  father  had  locked  himself  into 
his  dressing-room,  trying  to  think  what  way 
led  out  of  the  misery  which  he  suffered — less 
for  his  fault  than  for  his  folly. 

He  was  hardly  conscious  of  darkness  or  of 
cold.      He   stood   or   paced  about  the  room, 
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unable  to  assume  an  easy  position  in  the 
anguish  of  his  mind.  He  had  certainly  not 
meant  to  hurt  the  child,  whom  he  had  angrily 
thrust  out  of  his  path  ;  but  if  she  were  injured 
or — more  terrible  supposition  ! — if  she  should 
die,  would  not  conscience  lay  her  death  at  his 
door  ?  would  not  Lenore  again  accuse  him  of 
having  "  killed  her  Baby  "  ?  In  any  case,  he 
had  forfeited  Lenore's  trust  and  love :  he  knew 
that  she  would  not  forgive  him  easily  for  any 
apparent  unfaithfulness  to  her.  And  yet,  he 
had  meant  no  harm,  he  thought  to  himself, 
writhing  under  a  sense  of  injury  as  well  as  of 
wrong-doing ;  he  had  not  intended  to  make 
love  to  Ruby,  to  wrong  Lenore,  to  strike  his 
child !  Surely  at  last  Lenore  w^ould  acknow- 
ledge that.  But  a  glimmering  notion  crossed 
his  mind,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  fact  of  his 
"intending"  no  harm  did  not  sufficiently 
excuse  him  for  the  harm  that  he  had  done. 

He  could  not  help  recalling  every  incident 
that  had  happened  since  the  child's  fall.     He 
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could  not  forget  that  when,  in  horror  and 
dismay,  he  had  drawn  near  to  see  how  she  was 
liiirt,  his  wife  had  cried  wildly,  "  Go  away 
from  her  !  She  is  my  child,  and  you  struck 
her,"  and  how  he  had  not  a  w^ord  to  say.  It 
was  Lenore  who  had  carried  her  upstairs ;  he 
tried  again  to  approach  her,  but  she  had  said 
in  a  sharp  low  tone  that  no  one  heard  l)ut 
himself,  ''No,  you  shall  not  touch  her."  So 
he  stood  aside,  and  silently  let  her  pass. 
Then  the  doctor  came — old  Dr.  Ward  whom 
they  had  known  for  many  years — and  he  had 
said  a  few  hurried  words  of  explanation  before 
taking  the  keen-eyed  old  man  U23stairs,  and 
he  had  fancied  that  the  doctor  eyed  him 
strangely.  Then  he  crept  up  into  the  nursery, 
and  stood  in  the  background  while  the  medical 
examination  went  on ;  but  Lenore,  calm  enough 
now,  though  very  pale,  gave  him  neither 
word  nor  look.  And  at  last  Baby  began 
to  moan  and  cry,  and  the  dreadful  cut  on  her 
temple   was    dressed ;    but    the    doctor    still 
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looked  serious,  and  said  something  about 
injury  to  the  hip,  which  would  have  to  be 
carefully  treated.  Then  he  went  away,  and 
the  nursery  door  was  shut  upon  nurse,  mother, 
and  child ;  and  Cecil  was  left  alone.  All  this 
Cecil  recollected  with  a  sensation  of  ineffable 
desolation,  as  he  paced  his  room  in  the  dark- 
ness. If  Lenore  had  looked  towards  him, 
spoken  bitterly  to  him,  or  of  him,  he  could 
have  understood  her  better  :  but  those  first 
two  or  three  sentences  weve  all  relating  to  his 
share  in  the  accident  that  she  had  said.  Even 
the  servants  had  not  heard  how  it  happened, 
and  she  had  explained  nothing  at  all  to  the 
doctor.  Did  she  mean  to  shield  him  from 
blame  ?  Did  she  mean  always  to  be  cold  and 
distant,  and  to  avoid  his  glance  ?  He  knew 
he  had  no  excuses  to  offer  her ;  he  could  only 
wait  and  hope  that  she  would  relent. 

After  a  time  he  grew  weary  of  his  loneliness, 
and  went  downstairs.  It  seemed  strange  to 
see  the  servants  laying  the  table  as  usual ;  he 
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wondered  that  any  one  could  eat  and  drink  at 
such  a  time.  But  for  the  sake  of  appearances 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
''  Mrs.  Brendon  is  not  coming  down,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  he  said,  nervously,  to  the  trim  parlour- 
maid who  waited. 

"  No,  sir,  she  has  had  a  cup  of  tea  upstairs, 
and  says  she  will  stay  with  Miss  Cissy,  and 
sleep  in  the  nursery." 

Cecil  swallowed  two  or  three  mouthfuls, 
drank  some  wine,  and  strolled  restlessly  into 
the  drawing-room.  He  could  not  go  upstairs  ; 
he  had  no  inclination  for  reading,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  go  out — afraid  of  meeting  Eoslyn 
and  Carew,  and  afraid  lest  he  should  be  away 
if  his  child  grew  worse.  Surely  Lenore  would 
tell  him  if  the  child  were  in  danger  ? 

He  grew  so  restless  and  miserable  amid 
these  thoughts  that  a  ring  at  the  door-bell 
was  positively  welcome,  although  he  did  not 
know  what  visitor  might  appear.  He  had 
already  given  orders  to  prevent  the  admission 
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of  the  two  men  whom  he  wished  to  avoid,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  see  his  brother  Max 
enter  the  drawing-room.  At  that  moment 
Max  was  one  of  the  last  men  he  wanted  to 
see. 

Cecil  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looking  at  the  new-comer  with  doubtful 
eyes.  j\[ax  came  in,  shut  the  door,  and  looked 
at  his  brother  doubtfully  too. 

'*I  was  just  coming  here  when  I  met  Ward, 
and  he  told  me  about  little  Cissy.  How  is 
she  ? " 

"  About  the  same,  I  think." 

''  How  on  earth  did  it  happen  '? " 

Cecil  found  it  hard  to  give  an  answer,  but 
he  gave  a  truthful  one,  nevertheless. 

"  I  pushed  her  away  from  me ;  she  fell 
down  and  was  hurt." 

Max  looked  as  if  he  could  have  been  indig- 
nant at  the  coolness  of  the  reply,  but  all 
that  he  said  aloud  was — 

"It   is   to   be  hoped  that  no   exaggerated 
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version  of  that  story  will  get  abroad,  as  is  the 
case  with  Miss  Koslyn  s  disappearance." 

"What  have  you  heard?" 

"  She  is  said  to  have  drowned  herself,  and 
some  articles  of  dress  belonging  to  her  have 
already  been  found  near  the  docks ;  but  Roslyn 
tells  a  different  tale,  and  so  does  Carew — that 
fellow  to  whom  she  was  eno-ao'ed." 

"  What  is  their  story  ?  " 

"They  say  that  you  are  hiding  the  girl 
somewhere:  that,  in  plain  words,  you  have 
persuaded  her  to  be  your  mistress.  It's  an 
ugly  story." 

"It's  a  lie." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Max,  with  more 
cordiality  of  manner  than  he  had  yet  shown, 
"  for  upon  my  word,  Cecil,  when  Ted  Eoslyn 
came  to  me  with  the  story  I  half  believed  it." 

"  You  all  seem  to  have  precious  little  faith 
in  my  honour  !  " 

"You  gave  some  of  us,  before  your  marriage, 
precious   little   cause  to  believe  in  it.      But 
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I  thouglit  you  liad  dropped  that  sort  of 
behaviour  since  you  married  Lenore — not 
liking  to  think  you  a  scoundrel." 

"  You  needn't  come  and  try  to  bully  me  in 
my  own  house,"  said  Cecil.  "I  do  not  know 
wdiere  the  girl  is,  and  there 's  an  end  of  it." 

"  Not  quite.  For  instance,  is  it  true  that 
you  were  walking  with  her  on  the  Quays  last 
Wednesday  night  ? " 

''  Yes,  it  is." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  kissed  her  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Lady  Larpington's  dance  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  right  you  have 
to  ask  such  questions  ?  " 

"  I  want  the  truth,"  said  Max,  impatiently. 
"  Out  with  it ! " 

It  was  after  an  evident  struggle  with  him- 
self that  Cecil  answered  sullenly,  "It  is  true." 

"Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  people  will 
believe  that  you  have  no  connection  with  her 
disappearance  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  your 
word  will  be  taken  as  trustworthy  ? " 
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"  I  can't  help  it.     I  do  not  know  where  she 


is  now." 


"  Eoslyn  told  you  she  had  gone.  Was  that 
the  first  thing  you  knew  about  her  flight  or 
suicide,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? " 

"  I  think  so — at  least ,"  Cecil  faltered, 

and  broke  down,  his  face  flushing  hotly.  As 
Ruby  had  said,  he  "  had  not  the  pluck  to  tell 
a  lie ; "  certainly  not  to  tell  it  well. 

"It  is  no  good  my  asking  questions,  I  see," 
said  Max,  with  a  wrathful  gesture ;  "  when 
you  begin  lying  all  my  hopes  are  over.  I  can- 
not believe  what  you  say ;  neither  will  any 
one  else.  It  is  quite  evident  that  you  know 
something  about  Euby  Roslyn  that  you  do  not 
choose  to  tell,  and  that  knowledge  condemns 
you.  I  don't  know  how  you  stand  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  but  you  have  ruined 
yourself  socially  in  Scarsfield.  I  am  sorry  for 
Lenore  and  your  poor  little  girl ;  I  am  not 
sorry  for  you.     It  serves  you  right." 

"  I   speak    the    truth  when   I   say  I    don't 
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know  what  has  become  of  her,"  said  Cecil, 
vehemently.  "  I  don't  know  whether  she  is 
alive  or  dead  ;  I  wish  I  did  !  It  is  hard  that 
for  committing  an  indiscretion  you  should 
believe  that  I  would  commit  a  crime.  Not  a 
soul  has  any  trust  in  me,  it  seems ;  not  even 
my  wife." 

"Does  your  wife  know?"  asked  Max,  slowly, 
as  though  shocked  and  startled  by  this  admis- 
sion. 

"  She  heard  part  of  what  Eoslyn  said  ;  she 
asked  me  about  it  herself.  She  said  she  would 
leave  me,"  groaned  Cecil,  leaning  his  elbow  on 
the  mantlepiece. 

Max  was  silent ;  his  face  was  even  more 
anxious  and  concerned  than  before. 

"  It 's  a  bad  business — an  unlucky  business," 
he  said,  half  aloud,  while  Cecil  stood  in  his 
dejected  attitude,  still  hiding  his  face.  After 
a  pause  he  went  on,  in  a  slightly  softened 
tone,  *'  Well,  I  '11  trust  you  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  you  don't  know  where  she  is.     But  mind, 
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if  it  comes  to  your  knowledge  in  the  future 
you  must  tell.  You  owe  it  to  your  wife  to 
clear  up  the  mystery,  whether  it  is  an  innocent 
one  or  not.  Until  that  is  done — and  for 
aught  I  know,  after  it  is  done — you  will  be  a 
marked  man,  suspected  of  everything  evil. 
But  I  hope,  Cecil,  I  hope  it  may  be  cleared  up 
satisfactorily.  I  can't  do  anything  in  the 
matter  for  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'^No,  thank  you." 

A  sort  of  pitying  look  came  to  Max's  face  as 
he  heard  the  smothered  tones  and  looked  at 
the  bowed  head.  He  came  and  laid  his  hand 
on  Cecil's  shoulder. 

"  You  '11  come  to  me,  of  course,  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  ?  " 

"Thank  you." 

"  I  hope  Baby  will  be  better  soon.  Shall 
I  call  on  Mrs.  Chaloner,  and  send  her  up 
to-morrow  morning  ? " 

"  If  you  would  do  so,  I  think  that  Lenore 
would  like  it." 
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"  I  will.     Good-iiiglit." 

Cecil  moved  from  the  mantelpiece  as  his 
brother  went  away.  Max  did  not  offer  to 
shake  hands ;  sorry  as  he  was  for  Cecil,  and 
anxious  to  help  him,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
show  any  outward  token  of  friendliness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HIS     PUXISHMENT. 

Nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  Lenore 
downstairs  that  night.  Baby  was  reported  to 
be  a  little  better,  and  Cecil  went  to  his  room. 
But  he  could  not  sleep  :  he  dozed  for  perhaps 
two  minutes  at  a  time,  then  awoke  mth  a 
violent  start  and  lay  awake  for  the  next  hour. 
At  last  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  wandered 
about  the  house  like  a  ghost,  going  up  several 
times  to  listen  at  the  nursery  door.  As  he 
paused  there  for  the  fifth  time,  to  hear  if 
Cissy's  fretful  moans  continued,  the  door  w^as 
softly  but  suddenly  opened,  and  Lenore  stood 
upon  the  threshold.  She  had  heard  some  one 
moving,  and  came  to  see  who  it  was. 

"  How  is  Baby  ? "  Cecil  ventured  to  say,  for 
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she  waited  silently,  no  change  coming  over  the 
set  calmness  of  her  face. 

"A  little  quieter." 

"  May  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  you  had  better  not." 

Cecil  shrank  into  himself  at  the  cold,  quiet 
words,  and  turned  away  sighing  heavily.  She 
was  moved  neither  by  his  sigh  nor  by  the 
pleading  eyes  that  once  had  had  such  power 
over  her.  She  went  back  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  door.  Cecil  descended  the  stairs, 
and  locked  himself  into  his  room  until  mornino-. 

That  Sunday  was  the  most  miserable  day 
that  he  had  ever  known.  Baby,  he  heard, 
was  ill  and  feverish :  Lenore  remained  with 
her  all  day;  Cecil  had  not  the  heart  or  courage 
to  venture  out  of  doors.  Mrs.  Chaloner 
arrived  early  in  the  morning  to  heljD  her 
granddaughter,  and  made  a  slight  diversion 
for  him  by  coming  down  to  lunch  and  dinner ; 
but  she  seemed  much  perplexed  by  the 
state   of  affairs,    and   not   sure   whether   she 
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ought  to  condole  with  Cecil  upon  the  un- 
fortunate accident,  or  to  regard  him  as  a 
monster  of  cruelt}\  Lenore  had  said  nothing 
about  him,  but  one  could  easily  see  that 
husband  and  wife  were  not  on  good  terms. 
Mrs.  Brendon  and  Gertrude  appeared  in  the 
afternoon,  very  anxious  on  Baby's  account, 
but  utterly  unconscious,  of  course,  of  any 
other  source  of  discomfort  or  anxiety. 

"  I  can't  understand  Max's  story  at  all." 
Mrs.  Brendon  began,  seating  herself  on  the 
sofa  after  the  first  greetings.  "  He  never 
gives  one  a  clear  account  of  things.  Cissy  fell 
down,  did  she  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  she  fell,"  said  Cecil,  "  but  through 
my  fault.  I  had  pushed  her  away  from  me, 
and  she  fell  with  her  head  against  the  corner 
of  the  oak  chest  in  the  hall." 

"My  dear  Cecil,  don't  call  it  your  fault," 
said  his  mother.  "  How  can  any  one  blame 
you  for  a  mere  accident  like  that  ?  Surely 
Lenore  has  not  put  it  into  your  head  ? " 
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"  I  don't  know  what  she  thinks  about  it," 
said  Cecil,  evading  a  direct  answer. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her.  What  does  Dr. 
Ward  say  ? " 

"  He  seems  to  think  the  cut  on  her  head  is 
going  on  very  well,  but  he  cannot  judge 
whether  her  hip  was  much  hurt.  Mrs.  Chal- 
oner  is  here ;  shall  I  send  for  her  to  come 
down  ? " 

''  I  would  rather  see  Lenore.  Can't  you  go 
and  ask  her  to  come  ? " 

"She  has  scarcely  left  the  nursery  since 
Baby  was  ill;  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  her 
unnecessarily,"  and  Cecil  rang  the  bell. 

His  mother  majestically  addressed  the  maid 
who  appeared.  "  Tell  your  mistress  I  should 
like  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes." 

The  girl  departed :  Mrs.  Brendon  waited 
silently.  Cecil  moved  restlessly  from  place  to 
place. 

"  How  anxious  you  must  have  been  ! "  said 
Gertrude,  noticing   his  pale  looks.     "  I  hope 
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poor  little  Cissy  will  be  better  now.  It  was 
very  unfortunate  for  you." 

Cecil's  answer  was  an  inarticulate  sound, 
between  a  grunt  and  a  groan.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  door :  his  heart  palpitated  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  his  wife  again. 

The  door  opened,  but  only  to  admit  Mrs. 
Chaloner. 

"Baby  is  asleep  on  Lenore's  lap,"  she  said, 
"  and  we  don't  like  to  disturb  her ;  so  will  you 
kindly  excuse  her  from  coming  down,  dear 
Mrs.  Brendon  ? " 

"  Can  we  not  go  upstairs  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Brendon,  with  a  dissatisfied  air.  *'  I  should 
like  to  see  how  she  is  treated.  I  might  be 
able  to  suggest  something." 

''  She  is  to  be  kept  very  quiet,"  observed 
Cecil. 

''  Don't  you  go  up  ? "  asked  Gertrude,  in  a 
bewildered  tone. 

"  No.  I  could  do  no  good,  and  they  don  t 
want  me." 
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Mrs.  Brendon  became  convinced  that  some- 
body—  probably  Lenore — was  injuring  and 
oppressing  Cecil;  but  tbough  she  stayed  for 
an  hour,  she  could  not  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  child  seemed 
much  better,  but  she  lay  wonderfully  still 
wherever  she  was  laid  down,  and  disliked 
being  handled.  Dr.  Ward  examined  her 
carefully  on  the  Wednesday,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  injury  had  been  done  to  the 
hip-joint,  and  that  she  would  have  to  be  kept 
from  walking  for  some  time  to  come.  He  was 
obliged  to  force  the  little  thing  to  put  her  foot 
to  the  ground,  thus  inflicting  great  pain ;  and 
Baby  showed  that  her  lungs  at  least  were  not 
injured,  by  a  terrible  fit  of  screaming  and 
shrieking  which  brought  Cecil  in  spite  of  him- 
self to  the  very  nursery-door. 

The  examination  was  just  over,  and  the 
child  was  being  tenderly  held  and  comforted 
by  her  mother,  when  Cecil  was  admitted  by 
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the  nurse,  who  had  found  him  the  picture  of 
misery,  outside  the  door.  Dr.  Ward  had 
o'iven  his  last  directions,  and  turned  at  once 
to  speak  to  the  father,  to  whom  he  expounded 
his  view  of  the  injury  in  a  few  kindly  words. 
Cecil  hardly  heard  ;  he  was  looking  at  his  wife 
and  child.  When  Lenore  saw  him,  she  had 
started  and  turned  half-round,  as  if  to  hide 
Baby  from  him  :  a  nervous,  involuntary  move- 
ment, but  one  w^hich  deeply  wounded  her 
husband.     He  came  nearer,  saying, 

"  Baby  !  Cissy  !  Don't  you  know  papa  ?  " 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  child  remembered 
that  her  father  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
sufferings ;  probably  the  sight  of  any  fresh 
face  would  have  excited  her.  She  broke  out 
again  into  piercing  screams  of  fear  or  pain,  hid 
her  face  in  her  mother's  breast,  and  clung  to 
her  with  both  hands. 

"  Go  away,"  said  Lenore,  scarcely  glancing 
at  her  husband.  "  Don't  you  see  that  she 
knows  you  too  well  1 " 
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The  nurse  had  gone  downstairs :  Dr.  Ward 
only  remained  in  the  room.  He  looked 
sharply  from  Lenore  to  CVeil.  from  Cecil  to 
Lenore,  but  l)oth  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
presence. 

"Lenore,.!  did  not  mean  it.  I  would  not 
have  hurt  her  for  the  world/'  he  said,  entreat- 
mgly. 

She  merely  repeated  her  words,  "'  Go  away  ! 
go  away  !  Leave  us  alone,"  and  seemed  to 
become  entirely  absorbed  in  the  child. 

Cecil  hesitated  and  retired  slowly  with  a 
look  of  pain  upon  his  face  that  the  old  duct  or 
did  not  like  to  see. 

"  Mrs.  Brendon,"  he  said,  gently,  approach- 
ing her,  "surely  you  do  not  attribute  this 
accident  to  any  intentional  act  upon  your  hus- 
band's part  ?  I  assure  you  a  simple  fall  would 
produce  all  the  injury  I  have  noticed.  Of 
course,  one  must  deeply  deplore  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Brendon,  by  a  hasty  movement,  caused, 
as   one  may   say,   the   injury,   but   nobody  is 
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more  grieved  at  it  than  himself.  I  hope  you 
do  not  blame  him." 

"  I  know.  He  did  not  mean  it/'  said 
Lenore,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way. 

She  was  calm  now. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Dr.  Ward,  who  often 
adopted  C[uite  a  paternal  manner  towards  her, 
**  forgive  my  interference,  but  are  you  treating 
him  with  the  sympathy  that  he  so  evidently 
craves  T' 

She  was  silent ;  he  thought  she  w^as  con- 
sidering the  question  as  she  rocked  Baby 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  stilled  her  half- 
quieted  cries.  Presently,  she  said,  in  the 
same  quiet  manner,  to  his  utter  astonishment 
and  partial  dismay  : 

"  Would  not  sea-air  be  better  for  Baby  than 
any  other,  Dr.  Ward  ?  I  think  complete 
change — perhaps  to  some  place  in  the  South — 
would  do  us  both  good." 

Dr.  Ward  was  taken  aback.  He  stammered 
something,    he    knew   not   what;    and    then 
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Lenore  continued  in  lier  steady,  gentle 
way: 

"  Scarsfield  is  too  cold  in  the  winter,  and 
the  air  is  not  pure.  I  should  be  glad  if,  when 
she  is  a  little  stronger,  you  would  recommend 
us  some  pleasant  place  where  we  could  pass 
a  few  weeks  agreeably." 

"I  will  think  of  it.  Yes,  the  little  girl 
might  be  better  for  a  change,"  said  the  doctor, 
and  then  he  went  downstairs  and  encountered 
Cecil  in  the  hall.  "You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  your  wife  wants  to  go  to  the  sea-side," 
he  said,  abruptly,  observant  of  the  young 
man's  start  and  sudden  change  of  colour. 
"  Torquay  would  not  be  a  bad  place  for  the 
child  ;  and  Mrs.  Brendon  looks  very  far  from 
strong." 

"  She  must  decide  for  herself,"  replied  Cecil, 
and  forthwith  said  good-morning.  Dr.  Ward 
went  down  into  Scarsfield,  and  there  heard 
some  of  the  reports  current  about  Euby 
Roslvn ;    after  which,  he  did  not  wonder  so 
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much  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at 
Chalgrove. 

The  end  of  the  week  approached,  bringing 
no  chang-e  in  the  relations  between  husband 
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and  wife.  Lenore  slept  and  ate  upstairs  still, 
although  her  constant  presence  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  little  Cissy;  Cecil  went  in  and 
out  as  usual,  not  trying  to  seek  her  society ; 
even  passing  her  silently  if  they  met  upon  the 
stairs,  and  conducting  any  unavoidable  inter- 
course with  her  by  means  of  Mrs.  Chaloner,  or 
the  servants. 

One  Friday  night,  as  Max  sat  in  his  office, 
knitting  his  brows  over  letters  which  were 
more  unsatisfactory  than  usual,  the  door  was 
opened  by  Cecil.  He  came  in  with  traces  of 
curious  excitement  in  his  manner. 

"You  said  you  would  help  me  if  I  wanted 
help,"  he  burst  out.     "  Can  I  trust  you  ?  " 

"Trust  me;  what  to  do?" 

"  I  know  where  Euby  is — I  did  not  know 
until  this  morning,  but  I  can't  let  her  father 
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hear — at  least,  not  yet :  you  must  promise  me 
that  you  won't  tell  him." 

''  I  never  promise  before  I  know  what  the 
promise  entails." 

''  Look  here/'  said  Cecil,  still  more  vehe- 
mently; "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  came  about,  if 
you  won't  be  so  cursedly  scrupulous.  The 
girl  was  being  forced  to  marry  that  Carew 
against  her  will  by  that  brute  of  a  father  :  she 
threw  herself  on  my  protection,  and  begged 
me  to  help  her  to  leave  Scarsfield.  I  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  agree  to  this ;  however, 
I  yielded,  lent  her  some  money,  and  knew  she 
was  going — where,  she  did  not  tell  me.  I 
promised  that  if  I  did  get  to  know  of  her 
whereabouts,  I  would  not  betray  it  to  her 
father.  She  ho23ed  to  obtain  a  situation,  I 
believe.  Now,  give  me  your  word  to  keep 
silence  if  I  tell  you  where  she  is  now." 

"  I  daresay  we  can  see  that  she  is  not  forced 
into  marrying  Carew,  or  ill-treated  by  her 
father,  without  making  rash  promises,"  said 
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Max,  somewhat  satirically.  "  I  sliould  have 
taken  better  care  of  myself  in  your  place  than 
you  have  done." 

"How?" 

"  I  should  have  told  my  wife  the  whole 
story,  to  begin  with.  Then  I  should  have 
taken  high  ground  with  Eoslyn  :  said  I  did 
know  where  his  daughter  was,  but  didn't 
intend  to  tell  him,  and  so  on.  By  acting  as 
though  you  were  ashamed  of  yourself,  you 
lead  other  people  to  believe  you  have  some 
cause  for  shame." 

"  So  I  have,"  said  Cecil,  in  a  half-whisper. 

"  Ah !  well,  I  wouldn't  have  had  cause,  had 
I  been  in  your  place." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
question.  I  must  trust  to  your  generosity  to 
keep  the  secret.  I  have  no  one  to  tell  but 
you,  and  I  suppose  I  must  not  act  in  the 
matter  myself.  Eead  that,"  and  Cecil  threw 
upon  the  desk  a  letter  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  in  his  hand. 
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Max  took  it  up,  looked  at  tlie  writing,  which 
was  bad ;  at  the  post-mark — London ;  at 
the  envelope,  which  was  of  the  poorest  and 
humblest  description,  before  he  opened  the 
letter.  It  was  written  from  a  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  Square,  and  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  SiE, — Mrs.  Jones  begs  the  gentleman  will 
excuse  the  liberty,  but  having  found  his 
address  in  the  pore  young  lady's  pocket,  and 
his  name  being  continually  on  her  lips  in 
raving  fever,  Mrs.  Jones  thinks  it  right  to 
acquaint  the  gentleman  as  may  be  one  of  Miss 
Ross's  friends,  and  if  so,  they  ought  to  know 
that  Miss  Ross  is  very  bad,  and  the  doctor 
says  it  is  brane-fever.     Yours  respectfully, 

"M.  Jones." 

''  It  seems  genuine,"  said  Max,  refolding  the 
letter. 

*' Genuine  !  "  repeated  Cecil,  reproachfully; 
''  can  there  be  any  doubt  ?  Oh,  Ruby,  Ruby, 
I  little  thought  it  would  come  to  this  ! "  and 
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he  put  liis  hand  to  his  head  as  though  half 
distracted. 

''  Don't  make  a  bigger  ass  of  yourself  than 
you  are,"  said  Max,  cynically.  ''  You  are  not 
in  love  with  the  girl,  I  hope,  although  you 
have  the  gift  of  getting  into  critical  situations 
with  her.  It 's  a  worse  mess  than  usual  this 
time."  Then  he  sat  with  the  letter  before 
him  and  reflected.  ''  Somebody  will  have  to 
go  after  her,  of  course." 

"Not  her  father!" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  s  awkward  to  have  to 
tell  him :  it  will  be  awkwarder  still  if  anything 
happens  to  her,  and  we  are  found  to  have 
known  of  the  illness.  Then  again :  I  suppose 
'  Miss  Eoss  '  means  Ruby  Eoslyn  ? " 

'*  Of  course." 

"  There  is  just  a  doubt — not  a  reasonable 
one,  perhaps.  Then  the  illness  may  be  less 
serious  than  the  renowned  Mrs.  Jones  inti- 
mates, and  I  quite  understand  your  feeling 
about    not    betraying    the    girl's    confidence 
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unnecessarily.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
trouble,  however,  if  we  just  placed  the  letter 
in  Eoslyn  s  hands,  and  left  him  to  deal  with 
her.     She  could  not  blame  you." 

"  I  won't  consent  to  that.  No,  unless  she 
is  dying  I  wdll  not  place  her  in  that  fellow's 
power." 

Max  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  How  are  we 
to  know  whether  she  is  dying  or  not  ?  Some- 
body must  see  her.  You  can't ;  it  would 
never  do  for  you  to  leave  Scarsfield  now\" 

"  No,  no.     Mother— or  Gertrude  ? " 

"  Quite  impracticable.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  myself,"  said  Max  in  an  injured 
tone,  "  and  interview^  Mrs.  Jones.  You  tele- 
graph to  her  at  once  that  '  friends  -will  arrive 
to-morrow  morning,'  not  a  word  more  or  less, 
remember.  There 's  a  train  soon  after  eioht 
reaching  Euston  Station  about  twelve.  I  can 
be  back  by  midnight,  or  I  can  stop  till  Monday 
mornino'.     AYon't  that  be  best  ? " 

"  Best !     I  can  never  thank  you  enoug-h." 
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"  One  thing  !  I  won't  be  hampered  with 
promises.  I  must  act  as  I  see  fit.  If  she  is 
not  very  ill,  good  nursing  and  doctoring  onl}^ 
need  be  seen  to,  until  she  is  better ;  if  the 
matter  is  serious  you  must  tell  Roslyn  at 
once." 

Cecil  tried  to  object,  but  his  brother  stopped 
him. 

"  I  won't  undertake  it  on  any  other  terms. 
Don't  you  see,  Roslyn  must  be  told,  if  she  is 
dying  ?  I  won't  make  you  break  your  promise 
lightly.  If  absolutely  necessary,  I  '11  telegraph 
to  you,  and  you  must  immediately  put  the 
woman's  letter  into  his  hands,  or  let  him  know 
its  general  import  —  immediately,  do  }' ou 
understand  ? — You  consent  ?  All  right.  Now, 
you  'd  better  go,  or  I  shall  never  get  off  in 
time.  If  it  was  not  Saturday,  I  don't  see  how 
I  could  go  at  all." 

When  Cecil  had  gone,  Max  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  meditated  deeply  for  a 
few  minutes.     His  lip   curled  with  a  curious 
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smile  at  last.  "  A  case  of  conscience,"  lie  said 
to  himself.  "I'd  better  take  it  to  Iter.'''  He 
wiped  his  pen  methodically,  folded  and  put 
away  his  letters,  locked  his  private  drawer, 
and  went  out.  Cecil  would  probably  have 
been  surprised  to  see  that  he  took  the  road  to 
the  Priory. 

Cecil  had  gone  home,  enduring  a  strange 
sickness  of  heart.  He  told  himself  that  he 
was  destined  to  bring  misery  upon  all  he 
loved ;  and  there  was  a  dreary  satisfaction  to  be 
o'ained  in  abusino:  the  selfishness  and  weakness 
that  had  brought  things  to  this  pass.  He  was 
half  inclined  to  go  to  Lenore,  and  tell  her  the 
whole  story,  more  freely  even  than  he  had 
told  it  to  Max  ;  but  he  was  deterred  by  shame 
at  the  remembrance  of  those  moments  when 
he  had  indeed  wronged  her  in  thought,  if  not 
in  deed.  With  a  good  conscience  he  could 
have  pleaded  well  both  for  Euby  and  himself ; 
but  his  conscience  was  not  clear. 

He  had  put  down  his  hat  in  the  hall,  and 

VOL.   HI.  G 
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was  turning  into  the  dining-room,  when 
Lenore  came  down  the  stairs.  She  did  not  as 
usual  avoid  him  ;  she  followed  him  into  the 
room,  closed  the  door,  and  said, 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  ?  " 
The  colour  leaped  up  into  Cecil's  cheek  ;  he 
could  not  answer,  but  he  hastened  to  place  a 
chair  for  her  as  for  a  stranger.  Lenore  took 
no  notice  of  this  attention ;  she  stood  quietly, 
her  head  a  trifle  more  erect  than  usual,  and 
spoke. 

"  Dr.  Ward  tells  me  that  baby  is  strong 
enough  to  be  removed  and  advises  me  to  take 
her  to  Broughton.  Grandmamma  and  Kate 
will  go  with  us.  You  have  no  objection, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  Do  exactly  as  you  please.  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere." 

"  We  propose  starting  on  Tuesday." 

"  Shall  I — would  you  wish  me  to — go  with 

you  r 

*'  Certainly  not.     Of  course  /  have  no  right 
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to  object,"  said  Lenore,  with  a  slight  curl  of 
her  lip,  "  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity. 
I  merely  wished  to  tell  you  of  our  inten- 
tions." 

"It  is  of  no  use  asking  when  you  will  be 
back  then  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  touch  of  jealous 
sullenness. 

"I  do  not  know.  That  can  be  decided 
later." 

"  I  can  write  you  a  cheque  to-day  if  you 
will  tell  me  the  amount.  You  had  better 
have  what  you  want  before  setting  off." 

*^Will  you  please  make  those  arrange- 
ments with  grandmamma  ? "  said  Lenore, 
colouring.  ''  It  will  be  more  pleasant  to  us 
both." 

"  So,"  said  Cecil,  slowly,  "  you  cannot  for- 
give ine  ! " 

"It  is  not  a  c^uestion  of  forgiveness.  I 
cannot  trust  you,  and  I  cannot  love  where 
I  do  not  trust.  It  is  as  though  you  had  died 
to  me ;  you  are  not  the  Cecil  that  I  knew  and 
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loved.     The  life   that    I  lived  with  you  has 
come  to  an  end." 

She  left   him  to  reflect  on  what  she  had 
said. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN    LONDON. 

"  Miss  Lingard,"  said  Max,  with  more  tliau 
his  usual  abruptness,  as  he  entered  Magdalen's 
sitting-room,  ''I  want  two  things  from  you: 
an  address — and  your  advice." 

Magdalen  looked  up  and  smiled.  She  had 
not  seen  much  of  him  lately,  but  they  had 
been  more  than  ever  friendly  and  companion- 
able when  they  met,  while  Max's  quietness  of 
manner  led  her  at  times  to  doubt  whether  his 
avowal  of  love  had  not  been  a  dream,  or,  at 
most,  a  transient  impulse  on  his  part.  She 
was  glad  to  feel  that  she  could  meet  him  with 
as  much  frank  kindliness  as  if  he  had  never 
wanted  to  l)e  her  lover — and  with  no  danger 

of  being  misunderstood. 

85 
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"The  address,"  he  contmued,  "is  that  of  a 
nursing  institution  in  London,  of  which  I  have 
heard  you  speak ;  I  think  I  may  have  to 
obtain  a  nurse  for  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
who  is  iU." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Magdalen,  as  she  wrote 
down  an  address,  "  may  I  ask  what  is  your 
friend's  illness  ? " 

"  My  friend — as  you  call  her,  not  1 ! — is  ill 
of  brain  fever,  I  believe,  and  her  name  is  Miss 
Kuby  Koslyn." 

He  made  his  announcement  half  mischiev- 
ousty,  to  see  what  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  her.  She  did  not  start,  but  her  lips 
parted,  her  eyelids  flickered,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  greatest  surprise.  She  had  heard 
more  town  gossip  than  she  cared  to  confess. 

'^I  fancied,"  she  said,  with  a  very  slight 
hesitation,  "  that  Miss  Eoslyn  had  disappeared 
from  her  home,  and  that  no  one  knew  where 
she  had  gone." 

"  Unhappily  I  do  know  where  she  is,  and 
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am  not  at  liberty,  until  I  have  seen  her,  to  tell 
her  father  so.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
her,  if  you  will  kindly  listen."  And  then  he 
told  her  the  whole  story,  ending  with  the 
question,  "  Now,  have  I  done  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

"  Right,  I  think,  and  your  brother  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  you.  If  you  find  her  very  ill, 
however,  you  must  send  for  her  father  at 
once." 

"Yes,  but  shall  I  not  find  it  difiicult  to 
judge  of  her  state  ? "  said  Max,  with  rather  a 
gloomy  brow.  "  I  shall  only  be  able  to  go  by 
what  the  doctor  tells  me,  and  he  will  not 
judge  so  well  perhaps  as  a  woman  who  knew 
all  the  circumstances.  I  wish  I  had  a  sister 
who  could  go  ! " 

"  Miss  Brendon  ? " 

''  She  is  proverbially  useless  in  a  sick-room, 
and  we  want  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  afiair  both  from  her  and  from  my 
mother.  Ursula  is  too  young.  Lenore  is  out 
of    the    question.      Mrs.    Chaloner,    whom    1 
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Avould  ask  as  soon  as  anybody  to  go  with  me, 
is  occupied  with  the  care  of  her  grandchildren 
and  little  Cissy." 

"  It  would  certainly  be  better  if  a  woman 
could  go  to  her,"  said  Alagdalen,  thoughtfully. 
"  Her  mother  is  dead.  She  has  no  aunt  or 
elder  sister  who  could  be  taken  into  your 
confidence." 

"  None  whom  I  know  of.  And  there  are 
numberless  points  of  detail  in  which  a  woman 
would  be  of  more  use  than  the  best  of  men. 
I  promised  Cecil  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape 
if  possible,  but  I  see  rocks  ahead.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  inform  Mr. 
Roslyn  of  his  daughter's  illness  and  place  of 
abode  in  any  case.  Then  she  may  be  better 
than  her  landlady  represents,  and,  if  so,  what 
am  I  to  say  to  her — how  am  I  to  deal  with 
her  ?  Or,  if  she  is  seriously  ill,  how  shall 
I  judge  whether  the  nurse  is  competent  and 
serviceable,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  A  woman 
would  do  all  those  things  better  than  I.     At 
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any  rate,  it  seems  frightful  to  think  of  her 
lying  ill,  perhaps  dying,  away  from  everyone 
she  knows.  I  am  bound  to  do  the  best  1  can 
for  her,  for  Cecil's  sake,  but  I  wish  I  was  well 
out  of  it." 

"  Poor  girl !  she  must  have  suffered  greatly," 
said  Magdalen,  with  a  tender,  pitying  accent. 

"Miss  Lingard,"  said  Max,  turning  round 
upon  her  suddenly,  "  I  know  only  one  woman 
in  the  world  who  would  deal  with  her  rightly, 
and  that  is  yourself  And  I  dare  not  ask 
you. 

Magdalen's  face  flushed  a  faint  crimson. 
She  did  not  S23eak  at  once,  but  rose,  walked 
once  or  twice  across  the  room,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  and  her  head  bent  as 
though  in  deep  thought,  before  she  answered,- 

"  Mr.  Brendon,  if  you  want  me — if  I  can  be 
of  use — I  will  go." 

"  Will  you  really  ?  My  mind  would  be 
easy  then.  But  no  :  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
from  you.     Could  you  spare  the  time  ? " 
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Max  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were  not  very 
anxious  for  her  to  go,  but  the  proposed  plan 
was  one  which  he  so  heartily  desired  that  his 
attempt  at  remonstrance  was  a  failure. 

"  Yes,  I  can  spare  the  time,  and  1  think 
I  might  be  of  use,"  she  said.  "  If  you  really 
wish  me  to  go,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be 
so  reluctant  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Brendon." 

"  I  wish  for  nothing  better,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  trouble  yon.  However,  I  will  confess 
that  I  had  some  sort  of  notion  of  this  kind  in 
my  head  when  I  came  up.  I  won't  sa}^  that 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  for  I  know  you  do  it 
out  of  pure  benevolence,  not  from  personal 
motives." 

*' Thank  you,"  said  Magdalen,  with  her 
brightest  smile.  She  received  his  speech  as  a 
compliment ;  which  was  as  he  meant  it.  Then 
they  entered  into  details  about  their  journey, 
and  Max  hurried  away  to  complete  all  his 
business  that  he  might  be  ready  to  leave  home 
next  day. 
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He  arriyecl  at  the  station  on  the  following 
morning,  his  little  black  bag  in  his  hand, 
before  Magdalen ;  and  occupied  himself  in 
takino;  tickets,  and  securinoj  a  comfortable 
carriage.  She  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Miss 
Jessop,  who  was  taken  into  confidence  as  much 
as  was  necessary  and  no  more. 

Max  was  glad  to  see  her  really  installed  in 
the  compartment  he  had  chosen,  both  on 
Ruby's  account  and  on  his  own.  The  feeling 
of  comradeship  in  the  same  work  seemed  to 
draw  them  closer  together,  he  thought ;  and 
Magdalen  was  not  insensible  to  this  influence. 
Yet  neither  of  them  talked  much  during  the 
journey.  Magdalen  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  meditated  with  the  calm  look  on  her 
serene  white  brow,  w^hich  seemed  as  though  it 
never  could  be  ruffled.  Max  ensconced  himself 
in  the  opposite  corner,  with  the  blue  window 
curtain  drawn  forward  slightly  so  as  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  was  intently  watching  every 
turn  of  her  graceful  head,  every  glance  of  her 
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soft  brown  eyes.  Miss  Jessop  read  Funch, 
dozed,  and  regarded  her  companions  with  an 
air  of  puzzled  interest. 

About  five  o'clock  they  reached  Euston 
Station.  It  was  a  dark  day,  and  there  was  a 
thick  fog ;  London  did  not  look  inviting. 
Max  and  Magdalen  had  decided  upon  their 
plan  of  action  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  stood  upon 
the  platform  she  said  to  Miss  Jessop, 

"I  told  you,  dear,  that  I  was  going  to  see 
a  friend  who  was  ill.  Mr.  Brendon  is  o'oinor 
with  me,  but  we  shall  stop  at  the  hotel  on  our 
way  thither  to  take  rooms  and  leave  you  in 
them  with  the  luggage.  You  don't  mind 
being  left  alone  ?  " 

Miss  Jessop  minded  nothing,  and  was  only 
agitated  by  the  thought  that  her  dear  Madge 
might  be  running  into  danger  of  infection  ; 
l)ut  when  she  was  told  that  the  illness  was  not 
infectious  (as  far,  at  least,  as  could  be  known), 
she  relapsed  into  quietness,  and  asked  no 
questions. 
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A  sitting-room  and  bed-rooms  were  accord- 
ingly obtained,  for  Magdalen  bad  made  up  ber 
mind  to  remain,  at  all  events,  until  Monday, 
and  Max  was  of  opinion  tbat  be  migbt  as  well 
do  so  too.  Tbey  left  Miss  Jessop  to  make  ber- 
self  comfortable  on  a  sofa,  and  directed  tbe 
cabman  to  drive  to  49  Earl  Street,  Mancbester 
Square.     Tbey  reacbed  it  in  ten  minutes. 

Tbe  street  was  a  respectable  one ;  but  No. 
49  was  its  least  respectable  bouse.  A 
corner  bouse,  witb  a  picture -sb op  on  tbe 
ground-floor,  and  a  general  air  of  discomfort 
and  squalidity  about  it.  Tbe  ball  was  dimly 
lio-bted  and  narrow :  tbe  stairs  were  uncar- 
peted ;  tbe  shock-beaded  servant  wbo  sbowed 
tbe  way  was  indescribably  untidy.  Altogetber, 
Max,  wbo  bad  known  Euby  Eoslyn  in  tbe  bey- 
day  of  youtb,  beauty,  and  insolence,  wondered 
how  she  had  condescended  to  inhabit  a  bouse 
like  this.  They  were  ushered  into  a  tiny  little 
parlour  behind  the  shop,  and  there  Mrs.  Jones 
received    them.       She    was    a    pale,    dumpy 
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woman,  with  an  injured  air,  and  remarkably 
small  eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they  could  not 
open  wide. 

"We  are  Miss  Ross's  friends,"  said  Max, 
taking  the  initiative,  "  and  we  have  come  to 
see  what  can  be  done." 

Then  he  looked  towards  Magdalen,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  left  the  matter  in  her  hands. 

"I  am  afraid  that  she  is  very  ill,"  said 
Magdalen,  gently. 

Mrs.  Jones  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a 
curtsey  as  she  answered, 

"  Indeed  she  is,  ma'am  ;  and  very  hard  it  is 
on  us  who  've  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  it. 
Some  persons  would  have  turned  a  lodger  out 
into  the  streets  who  was  took  hill  in  that  un- 
comfortable w^ay;  but  I  was  always  kind-'arted, 
and  didn't  like  to  send  her  away,  and  of  course 
she  can't  be  moved  now." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  But  now  that  we  have 
come,  we  will  see  that  she  has  attendance  and 
nursing  without  troubling  you  unnecessarily. 
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Mrs.  Jones.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  be  a 
loser  in  any  way  by  your  kindness." 

Mrs.  Jones's  face  cleared  at  this  speech,  and 
she  replied  more  civilly, 

'•'  I  'm  sure  I  've  wished  to  do  the  best  for 
her  I  could,  ma'am  ;  but  I  've  a  family  of  six, 
and  only  a  small  servant,  and  I  've  been 
worked  off  my  legs  ever  since  the  morning 
when  I  went  into  her  bed-room  and  found  her 
clinging  to  the  bed-230sts,  and  raving  like  a 
madwoman.  She  'd  been  ailing  since  she 
came,  which  was  two  days  before ;  and  Jones 
and  me  we  had  to  hold  her  down  and  send  for 
a  doctor  that  instant,  and  he  said  it  was  brain- 
lever. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  Magdalen. 
"  Will  you  stay  here  while  I  go  upstairs  ? "  she 
asked  Max. 

He  assented,  and  ]\Irs.  Jones  led  the  way  to 
poor  Ruby's  room,  while  Max  walked  about 
the  little  parlour  and  looked  at  the  daubed  oil 
paintings  in  the  shop,  until  they  came  down 
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again.  Magdalen  drew  him  aside,  and  spoke 
with  rather  a  shocked  face. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  doctor  before  we 
decide  what  to  do,"  she  said,  "  but  she  seems 
to  me  so  ill,  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  letting  her  father  know  at  once.  He 
ought  to  come  to  her." 

"  If  you  think  so,  that 's  enough,  without 
waiting  for  the  doctor.  Shall  I  telegraph  to 
Cecil  ? " 

"  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  you 
ought  to  judge  for  yourself  Will  you  see 
her,  just  for  a  moment  ? " 

"  As  you  like.     It  would  be  best  perhaps." 

After  a  word  to  Mrs.  Jones,  she  led  the  way 
upstairs  to  a  little  sitting-room,  from  which  a 
door  led  into  a  smaller  bedroom.  This  door 
was  half-open,  and  he  looked  in.  Euby  was 
sitting  up,  her  face  crimson,  her  eyes  wild 
with  fever,  her  magnificent  black  hair  all 
tumbling  over  the  pillow,  her  hands  working. 
She  was  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  words,  mostly 
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indistinguishable  ;  tlie  name  ''  Cecil  "  occurrerl 
very  often,  and  was  more  distinct  than  any- 
thing else.  Max  came  back  into  the  sitting- 
room  with  a  black  frown  on  his  forehead. 
''And  this  is  Cecil's  doino- ! "  he  said.  "I 
wish  he  could  see  the  effects  of  his  folly 
now." 

Magdalen  joined  him  there  in  consulta- 
tion. 

"Don't  telegraph  to  your  brother,"  she  said. 
"  It  ^ill  involve  him  far  too  deeply  if  lie  is  the 
l)earer  of  such  intelligence  to  Mr.  Koslyn. 
Telegraph  in  my  name  that  I  have  found  his 
daughter  very  ill,  and  beg  him  to  come  at 
<^nce.  Explanations,  if  necessary,  can  follow. 
And  here,  I  think,  is  the  doctor." 

The  doctor  was  a  young  man  with  a  jaunty 
manner,  which  was  somewhat  subdued  in  a 
conference  with  the  gentleman  and  distin- 
guished-looking lady  who  had  come  to  look 
after  his  patient.  Miss  Eoss  was  very  ill,  he 
said,  and  needed  great  attention  if  she  were  to 
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recover  :  in  faet,  he  did  not  tliink  that  she 
would  recover  ''at  any  price."  He  did  not 
object  when  they  proposed  to  call  in  another 
doctor,  and  proved  more  tractable  than  they 
had  anticipated  when  called  to  account  for 
certain  points  of  treatment  which  Magdalen 
thought  inadvisable.  When  he  was  gone,  she 
said  rather  abruptly, 

"Take  your  telegram  now,  please,  Mr. 
Brendon,  or  you  will  be  late.  And  then,  may 
I  trouble  you  to  go  and  ask  Miss  Jessop  for 
my  bag,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall  not  return  to 
the  hotel — to-night  at  least." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing, 
excuse  me  !  Stay  here  to  knock  yourself  up 
with  nursing  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you 
must  give  up  that  idea.  I  shall  go  for  a  sick 
nurse  immediately." 

*'  Mr.  Brendon,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm  to  detain  him,  "  your  sick- 
nurse  is  here.  I  am  used  to  illness,  and  I 
think  that  a  friend  ought  to  stay  with  that 
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poor  girl.  I  must  go  to  her  immediately. 
AVait  till  to-morrow,  at  any  rate ;  and  tell 
Miss  Jessop  to  send  me  my  tilings.  If 
nursing  knocks  me  up,  I  \Yill  go  back  to 
Scarsiield." 

"  I  almost  wish  you  had  never  come  !  And 
yet  it  is  like  your  wonderful  goodness  and 
kindness — ^just  what  I  might  have  expected  ! 
You  are  too  good." 

"  Go  and  telegraph,"  said  Magdalen,  smiling, 
"  and  don't  talk  nonsense,  Mr.  Brendon.  I 
should  feel  as  if  I  were  neglecting  a  duty  if  I 
ran  away  from  that  poor  girl  now." 

She  went  back  to  Ruby,  and  Max  repaired 
to  the  nearest  telegraph-office,  whence  he 
sent  a  message  in  Miss  Lingards  name  to 
Mr.  Eoslyn,  mentioning  the  train  that  he 
thought  would  serve  him  best.  Then  he  went 
to  the  hotel,  encountered  Miss  Jessop's  tearful 
alarm  and  inquiries,  and  brought  Magdalen 
her  bag  in  safety.  She  had  taken  off  her 
bonnet   and   cloak,   had    had    a  fire    lighted 
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in  the  desolate  sitting-room — which  ah'eady 
looked  home-like,  thought  Max — and  had  sent 
for  and  received  a  physician,  whose  verdict  had 
been  slightly  more  favourable  than  that  of 
the  jaunty  young  doctor. 

"  Mrs.  Jones  is  really  very  kind,"  she  said, 
"  She  works  most  willingly,  and  seems  to  have 
been  attentive.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
me,  Mr.  Brendon ;  I  shall  be  quite  comfort- 
able. You  will  meet  Mr.  Roslyn,  I  suppose, 
and  explain  to  him  how  all  this  came  about  ?  "^ 

"All?" 

"  Do  you  think  we  should  gain  anything  by 
concealing;  the  truth  ?  He  cannot  make  her 
marry  against  her  will  now ;  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  protect  her  and  to  shield  your 
brother." 

"  Your  very  presence  will  silence  slander," 
said  Max,  as  he  took  his  leave. 

He  did  not  much  like  his  next  task  ;  that 
of  meeting  Mr.  Roslyn,  who  came  about 
midnight,    and    of    explaining    to    him    how 
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matters  really  stood.  But  lie  found  that  his 
own  character,  and  Miss  Lingard's  well-known 
name,  gave  his  testimony  higher  worth  than 
Cecil's  in  Mr.  Roslyn's  eyes ;  and  when  he 
averred  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother  had 
known  where  Ruby  was  until  that  morning, 
and  that  Cecil  had  been  informed  simply 
through  the  accident  of  Mrs.  Jones's  finding 
his  card  in  her  lodger's  pocket,  Mr.  Roslyn, 
althoLio'h  he  racked  a  o;ood  deal  at  first,  decided 
to  accept  the  story  as  true,  and  partially  to 
exonerate  Cecil  Brendon.  They  went  to  the 
hotel  where  Miss  Jessop  was  staying  until 
morning,  and  then  Roslyn  repaired  to  Earl 
Street,  saw  his  daughter,  conversed  a  little 
with  Magdalen,  by  whom  he  was  somewhat 
overawed,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  for 
breakfast. 

As  soon  as  ]\[ax  saw  Mr.  Roslyn  safely 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table  in  company  with 
Miss  Jessop,  he  went  quietly  to  Earl  Street 
himself. 
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The  table  was  spread  for  breakfast  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  Magdalen  stood  beside  it, 
drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  Her  face  was  rather 
pale,  as  though  she  had  passed  a  trying  night, 
but  it  brightened  with  a  sudden  smile  as  he 
came  in.  His  honest,  friendly  face  could  not 
but  be  welcome  in  that  dark  London  house, 
where  everything  else  was  strange. 

"  You  are  early,"  she  said,  giving  him  her 
hand   for   a   moment,  ''  but   we   have    had  a 
visitor  already.     Her  father  has  been  here." 
"  Yes,  I  know.     He  is  breakfasting  now." 
"  He  told  you  how  she  was,  perhaps  ?  " 
"He  said  you  thought  her  a  triHe  Ijetter. 
But  he  did  not  tell  me  how  you  were.     So 
I  came  to  see." 

"  You  don't  suppose  one  night's  attendance 
would  make  me  ill  ?  You  do  not  realise  what 
a  strong  person  I  am,  Mr.  Brendon.  Shall 
I  give  you  some  coffee  ?  I  must  go  back  to 
my  patient  in  a  moment ;  Mrs.  Jones  is  there 
now." 
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'^  Thank  you,"  said  Max,  accejDtiug  the  cup 
of  coffee  from  her  hand  with  a  sensation  of 
great  luxury.  He  stood  by  the  mantelpiece 
sipping  it  slowly,  as  though  to  prolong  the 
situation,  and  Magdalen  sat  down  in  the  only 
easy-chair  the  room  afforded,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hearth.  The  fire  leaped  and  crackled  ; 
Kuby's  voice  now  and  then  rose  sadly  upon 
the  silence.  Outside  the  bells  beoran  to  rino- 
for  some  early  service.  Hearing  them,  ]\Iag- 
dalen  broke  the  pause  by  saying  : 

**  You  are  going  to  church,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you.  I 
thought  of  piloting  Miss  Jessop  somewhere. 
Tell  me  where  she  w^ould  like  to  go." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has  no  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject.  You  are  already  too  late  for  St. 
Paul's." 

"  I  have  no  clear  ideas  either.  AYe  must 
take  our  chance.     Shall  I  go  now^  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  tell  her  that  I  want  her  to  go 
to  Westminster  Abbey.      She  will  enjoy  that 
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at    any    rate."     And    Max    did    as    he    was 
bidden. 

He  lioped  to  persuade  Magdalen  to  go  out 
in  the  evening^,  but  found  that  she  would  not 
leave  Ruby  either  to  the  care  of  Miss  Jessop 
or  of  Mrs.  Jones.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
consult  further  with  her  as  to  future  arrange- 
ments, and  was  a  little  staggered  by  the 
resolution  she  announced  to  him.  She  had 
already  obtained  Mr.  Roslyn's  consent  to  her 
plan.  She  wished  to  stay  with  Ruby  as  head 
nurse  until  the  invalid  should  be  able  to  move; 
if,  indeed,  she  recovered.  Miss  Jessop  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  Scarsfield  in  company  with 
Max  ;  Mr.  Roslyn  intended  to  wait  for  some 
change  in  his  daughter's  condition.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  Max  and  Miss  Jessop  to  protest; 
Magdalen  was  resolved.  She  had  already 
proved  herself  a  capable  nurse,  and  her  very 
presence  seemed  to  soothe  the  delirious  girl. 
Until  the  end  of  Ruby's  illness  Magdalen  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  stay.       A  professional 
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attendant  would  also  be  secured  upon  the 
morrow,  but  Magdalen  wished  to  remain  as 
weU. 

Mr.  Koslyn  had  very  hazy  ideas  as  to  how 
she  had  arrived  at  his  daughter's  bedside,  but 
he  was  well  satisfied  to  have  her  there,  and 
did  not  ask  many  questions.  In  fact,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Euby  had  won  Max 
Brendon's  affections,  and — as,  in  common  with 
half  Scarsfield,  he  rated  Max's  means  twice  as 
high  as  they  really  were — he  was  quite  willing 
to  give  up  Charles  Carew,  if  there  were  any 
prospect  of  having  young  Brendon  as  a  son-in- 
law.  Max  had  inherited  his  father's  prestige 
in  matters  of  business,  and  was  already  far  more 
respected  in  the  town  than  his  brother.  Few 
people  had  heard  much  about  the  lawsuit  that 
was  slowly  progressing  towards  w^hat  might  be 
a  disastrous  end  for  him. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  final  decision,  and 
the  insecurity  of  his  position,  made  this 
period     of    his    life     a    very     harassing    one. 
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But,  as  Mr.  Eoslyn  knew  nothing  about  his 
possible  money  difficulties,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  leave  off  abusing  the  Brendons  if  Max 
wanted  to  marry  Ruby. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  EXD  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  WOEKS. 

"Telegram,  sir." 

"Very  well.  Give  it  to  me.  Go  on, 
EUis." 

Thus  Max  dismisses  the  office-boy,  plants 
his  foot  more  firmly  on  a  coil  of  rope,  and 
listens  to  his  foreman,  who  is  discoursing 
chemically  before  a  great  furnace  in  the 
caustic  works. 

The  yellow-brown    envelope    in    his    hand 

causes  him  a  thrill  of  dread.     It  may  contain 

bad  news.     The  end  of  that  lawsuit  is  certain 

to  be  very  soon.     He  swings  it  idly  to  and 

fro  as  Ellis  talks,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  a 

thought ;    in  reality  he  has  to    summon    up 

courage   to  open  it.      Carelessly,  at   last,   he 
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seems  to  tear  it  open;  the  thin  pink  paper 
rustles  in  his  hands  as  he  reads.  Ellis  halts 
in  his  speech,  respectfully. 

"  Go  on,"  says  Max,  calmly  putting  the 
paper  into  his  pocket,  and  letting  the  brown 
envelope  drop  away.  **  What  were  you 
saying  ? " 

The  tints  of  his  face  fade  a  little  during  the 
next  few  minutes,  but  he  gives  marked  atten- 
tion to  all  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  to  say.  The 
foreman  winds  up  by  the  remark— 

"It's  a  pity  they're  so  long  of  deciding 
that  matter  about  the  gases,  sir.  Not  but 
what  we  re  safe  to  win,  but  if  that  was  over 
we  should  feel  more  secure." 

"It  is  decided,"  says  Max,  coolly.  "And 
you're  wrong,  Ellis.     We  have  lost." 

The  foreman  recoils,  and  utters  a  sharp 
ejaculation. 

Max's  lip  curls  with  a  satirical  smile. 

"  It 's  to  be  hoped  you  've  no  bets  on  the 
event,"  he   says,  walking  away  with  a  more 
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deliberate  step  than  usual.  "  I  always  told 
you  we  should  not  win." 

"You're  a  cool  hand!" — so  Ellis  apostro- 
phises the  retreating  figure  of  his  master — 
"  But  if  this  don't  ruin  him,  my  name  's  not 
Tom  Ellis." 

If  Max  had  heard  the  latter  observation,  lie 
would  have  declared  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was 
from  that  hour  a  ruined  man  ;  and  he  knew  it. 

The  knowledge  was  bitter  to  him.  He  had 
never  thought  that  he  should  find  himself 
unable  to  carry  on  what  he  had  begun.  He 
hated  failure  ;  he  hated  ill-success.  He  could 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  such  bad  fortune 
had  come  to  him ;  he  almost  fancied  that  his 
calculations  had  deceived  him,  and  that  if  he 
went  over  his  books  once  more  he  should  find 
things  better  than  he  expected.  Late  into 
the  night  he  toiled  over  his  figures,  but  with 
no  happier  result.  It  would  take  nearly  all 
he   had    to   pay  Captain   Esher  the  damages 
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given  him  by  the  law,  and  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
All  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  wind  up  his 
affairs,  shut  up — perhaps  dispose  of — the 
works,  and  begin  life  over  again  as  a  clerk  or 
commercial  traveller.  That  was  all  he  vv^as  fit 
for,  he  thought,  half  angrily.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  young  and  healthy ;  he  might 
make  his  way  in  the  world  yet.  But  he  had 
lost  his  first  chance,  and  he  was  troubled  at 
the  loss. 

There  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficidty,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  honour- 
able way.  He  might  carry  on  his  business  on 
credit,  and  without  capital,  for  a  time ;  if  he 
were  successful,  the  crisis  might  be  tided  over, 
and  he  might  recover  himself.  If  he  did  not 
succeed,  the  Bankruptcy  Court  lay  open  to 
him.  It  would  not  be  an  honourable  failure, 
he  thought,  if  he  did  fail.  But  if  he  succeeded, 
nobody  would  know  that  he  had  been  so  near 
ruin.  The  element  of  dishonesty  was  one 
which  he  had  always  contemned,  but  which 
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Others  often  utilised.  Wealth  and  esteem  lay 
on  the  one  hand — if  he  succeeded ;  utter  ruin 
on  the  other — if  he  failed.  He  did  not  believe 
that  he  should  fail.  He  could  withdraw  from 
his  business  now  honourably  and  honestly ;  if 
he  risked  his  honour  and  honesty  a  little,  he 
might  gain  a  l)rilliant  success.  And  he  wanted 
success  in  the  world  above  most  things.  He 
was  sorely  tempted. 

He  sat  in  his  office  throughout  the  cold 
winter  night,  his  head  upon  his  hands,  plan- 
ning, deliberating,  wavering.  "When  the  grey 
dawn  looked  in  at  the  tiny  window  he  dropped 
into  a  half-doze — more  like  a  stupor  of  ex- 
haustion than  slumber.  His  mind,  freed  from 
the  control  of  the  will,  wandered  mistily 
through  various  scenes— some  of  the  past, 
some  of  sheer  fancy,  but  Magdalen's  face  was 
distinct  in  all.  At  last  he  seemed  to  find  him- 
self in  a  dim  vast  church,  and  she  was  beside 
him,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher  sounded  in 
his  ears  with  words  that  he  had  heard  before — 
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"  What  good  hath  riches  with  our  vaunting: 
l^rought  us  ?  All  these  things  are  passed  away 
like  a  shadow.   .   .  .  But  the  righteous  live  for 


evermore." 


He  woke  with  a  start,  and  was  angry  with 
himself  for  his  folly.  Why  on  earth  should 
his  dream  be  so  applicable  to  the  occasion  ? 
It  should  not  weigh  with  him  for  a  moment. 
And  yet,  against  his  will,  the  remembrance  of 
Mr.  St.  Aidan's  sermon,  of  those  words  against 
the  love  of  riches  ;  above  all,  the  remembrance 
of  Magdalen's  ipuie,  s^^^eet  face,  came  back  to 
him,  and  withheld  him  from  an  unworthy 
action.  He  would  not  make  himself  unfit  to 
touch  Mawlalen's  hand  ao^ain :  this,  rather 
than  any  preference  of  duty  for  its  own 
sake,  was  the  dominant  thought  with  him 
when  he  resolved  at  last  to  close  those 
dearly  loved  but  ruinous  chemical  works. 
And  he  was  calm  enough  as  soon  as  the 
struggle  was  over.  He  had  been  unfortunate ; 
but    misfortune    was    not    a    crime,    and    he 
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intended  to  begin  the  world  again  gaily, 
with  unabated  vigour. 

He  went  home  to  bathe,  dress,  and  break- 
fast. Ursula  thought  him  in  unusually  good 
spirits.  There  was  a  defiance  of  fate,  a  force 
of  resistance  in  him  that  would  not  let  him  be 
depressed.  He  was  disappointed,  baffled, 
pained ;  but  he  was  not  beaten.  He  passed 
the  day  busily  :  a  disagreeable  interview  with 
a  lawyer  took  up  half  the  morning,  and  his 
own  work  was  pressing.  He  dined  at  home 
in  the  evening,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habits,  did  not  go  out  afterwards.  Mrs. 
Brendon  and  Gertrude  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  but  Ursula  loitered  behind,  in  obedience 
to  a  signal  from  her  brother,  who  had  mur- 
mured the  word  "Library"  in  her  ear  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  the  ladies,  with  caution 
which  Mrs.  Brenclon's  jealousy  of  his  influence 
over  Ursula  rendered  necessary. 

The  ]ibrary-fire  was  not  lighted,  but  Max 
turned  up  a  jet  of  gas  with  a  business-like  air. 

VOL.  IIL  I 
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His  face  was  more  sombre  than  it  had  been 
in  the  morning,  and  Ursula  asked  if  he  were 
tired. 

"  A  little  :  not  particularly.  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Ursula,  winding  one 
arm  round  his  neck,  caressingly.  "You've 
got  on  your  grim  face,  boy.  What's  gone 
wrong  ? " 

"  You  know  of  that  lawsuit  that  has  been 
hanging  over  my  head  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  ?     It 's  decided  at  last." 

"  How  ?  "  said  his  sister,  fearfully. 

"  Aojainst  me.  It  will  cost  me  ten  thousand 
pounds  or  more." 

"  Max  !  What  a  horrible  shame  !  Can  you 
pay  it  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  can.     I  'm  not  bankrupt  yet." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Max,  I  did  not 
mean  that/'  said  Ursula,  with  unusual  soft- 
ness. "  But  won't  it  be  an  immense  strain  on 
you?" 
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"  I  shall  have  to  close  the  works,  Ursa,  and 
begin  the  world  over  again." 

"  Oh  !  Max,  is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  none." 

'*Max,  dear  old  Max,  aren't  you  sorry? 
Oh,  I  am  so  grieved,"  and  Ursula  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder.  "But  you  will  soon  make  it 
up,"  she  said,  after  a  few  involuntary  tears, 
during  which  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and 
held  her  close  to  him,  feeling  her  affection  an 
inexpressible  comfort.  "Everybody  respects 
you ;  everybody  mil  help  you  on,  and  you 
will  soon  be  as  well  off  as  ever.  And 
w^e  shall  not  care  w^hether  you  are  rich  or 
poor." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  mother  will  care  ? " 

"You  must  not  mind  what  mamma  says, 
darling.  She  will  scold,  but  she  says  more 
than  she  means.  Don't  you  remember  how^ 
often  you  have  told  me  that  ?  Why  can't  you 
take  my  money  for  your  business  ?  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  want  it." 
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Max  laughed.  "  I  don't  want  your  money 
either,  my  dear.  In  a  few  years  I  may  be  able 
to  go  on  with  the  chemicals,  if  I  work  hard 
and  save.  I  shall  keep  the  works,  I  think. 
It  is  simply  a  temporary  want  of  capital  that 
stops  me  now." 

"  Then,  when  I  'm  of  age,  at  any  rate,  you 
can  have  mine.  We  '11  manage  to  get  along 
till  then,  Max  ! " 

^'  You  're  a  good  sister,"  said  Max,  stroking 
her  hair,  "  but  I  shall  do  without  your  fortune, 
never  fear." 

"What  shall  you  do.  Max  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  exactly.  Get  a  situation 
somewhere." 

Ursula  felt  instinctively  that  his  position 
was  hard,  but  did  not  like  to  say  so.  She 
clasped  his  hand  more  tightly,  and  drew  a 
long  breath  :  two  signs  of  sympathy  which  he 
well  understood. 

"  We  must  think  about  telling  the  others," 
he  said,  presently. 
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**  Won't  you  leave  me  to  do  that  ?  It  may 
be  a  little  unpleasant  at  first " 

"And  let  you  bear  tbe  brunt?  No,  my 
dear  Ursa,  I  won't  do  tliat.  And  I  want  to 
caution  you  about  another  thing.  Don't 
tell  all  this  to  Miss  Lingard  when  you 
write." 

"Not  to  Magdalen?" 

'*  No.  If  you  enter  on  the  subject  with  her, 
she  will  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  you  how  the 
lawsuit  came  about,  and  so  on ;  and  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  her  not  to 
know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ursula,  much  surprised, 
but  submissive.     "  But  I  thought — somehow — 
you  told  her  most  things  ?      I  was  quite  sure 
once,  Max,  that  you  liked  her  better  than  any 
body  else " 

She  was  rather  alarmed  by  the  sharp 
manner  in  which  he  interrupted  her.  "  Why  ? 
What  did  I  say  or  do  to  make  you  think 
that  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Tm  not  sure.  Was 
there  no  trutti  in  it  ? " 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his 
hand.  "What  good  would  there  be  in  it,  if 
it  were  true  1  Why  need  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  It  is  true,  so  for,"  he  said,  soften- 
ing his  voice  and  turning  away  from  her, 
"  that  I  never  saw  any  woman  equal  to  her  in 
my  life — there  is  no  other  woman  I  would  look 
at  beside  her." 

"Are  you  sure  that  she  does  not  care  for 
you  ?  It  would  be  splendid  if  you  married 
her.  You  would  have  no  money  bothers  then, 
and  she  w^ould  be  our  sister." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Ursula.  I  shall  never 
marry  her :  least  of  all,  noio.  Shall  we  go 
into  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

They  found  Mrs.  Brendon  lying  on  a  sofa 
reading  a  novel :  Gertrude  was  working ; 
Bessie  had  gone  to  bed.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  better  opportunity  for  ]\Iax's  communica- 
tion.    So,  after  a  little  delay,  he  began. 
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"Mother,  I  think  you  may  like  to  know 
how  my  lawsuit  with  Captain  Esher  has 
ended." 

''Yes,"  said  his  mother,  without  lifting  her 
eyes  from  her  book.     "  How  ? " 

"I  have  lost  it." 

''  Dear  me  ! "  said  Mrs.  Brendon,  slightly 
rousing  herself;  "I  suppose  that  is  a  loss  for 
you.  I  can't  think  how  you  managed  to 
involve  yourself  in  a  lawsuit  with  that  man  ; 
your  father  w^ould  never  have  done  it." 

"  I  have  had  worse  luck  than  my  father," 
said  Max,  in  a  constrained  tone.  "  The  loss 
to  me  is  very  severe.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
shut  up  the  caustic  works  altogether." 

"  Shut  them  up  ?  Then  what  will  you  do 
with  yourself?"  asked  Gertrude. 

Mrs.  Brendon  continued  to  read  with  an 
indifferent  air.  Stung  by  her  coldness. 
Max  answered  in  a  negligent  yet  incisive 
way, 

"  I  have  a  hundred  or  two  left.     I  thought 
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of  opening  an  ironmonger's  shop.  You  and 
Cecil  could  patronise  me." 

He  had  succeeded  in  startling  his  mother. 
Her  book  slipped  to  the  ground  as  she  raised 
herself  to  exclaim, 

"  What  folly  you  are  talking  !  What  can 
you  mean  ? " 

Max  picked  up  her  book,  straightened  the 
crumpled  leaves,  and  returned  it  to  her  before 
he  replied  : 

"  I  must  earn  my  living  somehow,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  spent 
all  the  money  your  father  left  you  ? — that  you 
have  saved  nothing  ?  May  I  ask  what  you 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  three  years  ? " 

"  Working  hard  and  losing  money,"  said 
Max,  briefly. 

*'  There  must  have  been  shameful  extrava- 
gance somewhere!"  said  Mrs.  Brendon.  "Such 
losses  could  not  come  by  accident." 

"It    is    the    lawsuit    that     disables    me," 
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observed  Max.  "  Neither  I  nor  my  father  con- 
templated its  possibility  when  we  took  Darley's 
Works.  The  only  thing  I  can  honestly  do 
now  is  to  shut  them  up,  and  obtain  a  situation 
elsewhere." 

"  Not  in  Scarsfield,  I  hope." 

"  Certainly  in  Scarsfield,  if  I  can  get  one," 
said  Max,  with  a  sudden  lighting  up  of  his 
eyes.  "  I  have  done  nothing  that  I  need  be 
ashamed  of,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the 
town  if  I  can  help  it.  Of  course  I  see  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  continue  my  old  way 
of  life  in  every  respect.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  better  for  me  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  this  house ;  I  cannot  afford  now  to  contri- 
bute an  equal  share  to  its  expenses." 

"  Oh,  Max,  you  don't  mean  to  go  away ! " 
cried  Ursula,  starting  forward. 

"  Max  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Brendon,  with  icy 
severity.  "  If  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay  his 
share,  and  take  a  part  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  household,  it  is  high  time  that  he  left  us. 
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My  means  are  not  large  enough  to  support 
him." 

Max  walked  to  the  door.  "  You  ^Yill  not  l)e 
burdened  with  me  much  longer.  I  shall  look 
out  for  lodoino's  to-morrow,"  he  said.  His 
tones  were  low  but  composed ;  the  muscles  of 
his  face  were  sternly  set.  Ursula  was  grieved 
for  him  beyond  measure,  for  she  knew  how 
deeply  he  was  hurt  by  his  mother's  words. 
She  had  out-grown  the  period  of  tempestuous 
remonstrance ;  but  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  and  Mrs.  Brendon  broke  into 
fretful  and  unjust  complainings,  she  bent  her 
head  over  a  book,  and  allowed  hot  tears  of 
bitterness  and  grief  to  flow  as  freely  as  they 
would. 

Max  wished  that  it  was  a  school  nioht  as  he 

o 

strode  along  the  streets.  Then  he  should  have 
something  to  do,  instead  of  allowing  the 
miserable  sensation  of  failure  and  incompet- 
ency to  pursue  him  like  a  nightmare.  He  had 
a  desperate  desire  to  inform  all  his  friends  as 
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soon  as  possible  of  his  position.  The  desire 
drove  him  up  to  ChalgTOve  to  see  Cecil  at 
once,  as  it  had  already  driven  him  to  enter 
upon  immediate  explanations  ^ith  Mrs.  Bren- 
don.  He  looked  up  at  the  Priory  as  he 
passed,  and  wished  that  Magdalen  were  there 
to  comfort  and  advise  him.  She  was  still  in 
London  with  Paiby  Eoslyn ;  a  fortnight  only 
had  passed  away  since  he  left  her  behind. 
Lenore  had  taken  Cissy  to  the  sea-side,  and 
^Irs.  Chaloner  and  Kate  had  accompanied  her. 
Thus  Max  felt  tolerably  certain  that  if  Cecil 
were  at  home  he  would  be  alone  and  glad  to 
see  him. 

Preoccupied  as  Max  was,  he  could  not  but 
be  struck  by  the  painfully  solitary  air  that 
Cecil  wore.  He  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chaii' 
by  the  fire,  doing  nothing,  and  looked  pale 
and  tired.  He  received  his  brother  languidly, 
but  brightened  into  interest  as  he  heard  Max  s 
story. 

''I.    am    awfully  sorry.     It 's  a    hard    blow 
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for  you,"  he  said,  looking  away  into  the 
fire. 

"  Pretty  hard.  One  must  expect  hard 
knocks  in  the  world  now  and  then." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what ;  you  must  come  back 
to  me." 

"  Eh  ?     What  do  you  mean  ^ " 

"  Why,  my  business  is  going  down.  It 
wants  somebody  with  a  good  head  to  look 
after  it.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  take 
Jackson's  place." 

Jackson  was  head-clerk.  It  did  not  occur 
to  Cecil  to  offer  his  brother  a  partnership. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Max.  ''  I  shall  not  take  it 
unless  I  see  for  myself  that  there  is  a  need 
for  such  a  change.  As  long  as  Jackson  does 
well  for  you,  don't  turn  him  off  to  make  room 
for  me." 

"Jackson  does  not  do  well.  Look  into 
things  with  me  to-morrow,  and  you  '11  see  how 
they  arc  going  to  rack.  Come,  it  would  be 
jolly  for  us  to  work  together  again." 
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"  Would  it  ?  I  don't  know  that  we  always 
found  it  so." 

"Things  are  different  now.  You'll  think 
about  it  ? " 

"  I  will.  Do  you  know  of  lodgings  suitable 
for  a  single  man  ?  " 

"What's  that?" 

"Mother  and  I  never  work  well  together, 
and  now  that  I  can't  pay  my  full  share  of 
housekeeping  expenses,  we  think  it  better  to 
part  company." 

"  She  thinks  it  better,  I  suppose  ?  That 's 
a  shame.  Don't  trouble  about  lodgings  yet. 
Come  and  stay  with  me,  here.  Do ;  I  'm 
horribly  lonely." 

"  No  ;  I  'd  rather  be  independent.  Besides, 
it 's  a  long  way  from  the  town." 

"  But  it  will  be  very  miserable  for  you." 

"  I  'm  never  miserable." 

"  You  're  lucky,  then,"  said  Cecil,  with  a 
great  sigh. 

"  Misery 's    a    mistake,"    remarked     Max, 
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sententiously,  straightening  himself  as  he 
prepared  to  go.  "A  popular  error,  which  a 
wise  man  should  always  combat.  I  'm  a  wise 
man,  of  course.  So  I  combat  the  error  in  my 
own  person." 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  take  it  so  easily.  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  very  much  disappointed 
and  depressed." 

"  Do  I  look  like  it  ?  " 

"  No,  you  don  t ;  "  and  Cecil  contemplated 
the  careless  posture,  the  cool  eye,  and  calm 
mouth  of  the  brother,  so  unlike  himself,  with 
a  sort  of  wonder.  "  But  every  one  knows  " — 
and  he  hesitated — "  that  it  is  a  bit  of  a  down- 
fall for  you." 

He  was  not  quick  enough  to  notice  that 
Max  winced  under  his  plain-speaking  as 
though  it  hurt  him. 

**  I  have  broken  no  bones,"  said  the  younger 
man,  pausing  at  the  door;  "my  fall  can't 
have  been  very  great."  But  in  spite  of  his 
light  words,  his  features  again  wore  the  rigid 
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sternness  that  covered  pain.  He  would  not 
acknowledge  even  to  himself  that  Cecil  had 
been  cold  and  unsympathising,  but  he  felt 
chilled  as  he  walked  homewards. 

It  seemed  strange  to  him  to  find  how  easily 
the  change  in  his  fortunes  came  about,  and 
how  little  it  affected  him.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
had  taken  a  couple  of  rooms  for  himself  at  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Turner,  the  mother  of  one  of 
his  night-school  boys,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Miss  Lingard  and  Mr.  St.  Aidan. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  with  people 
who,  as  he  soon  discovered,  were  never  tired  of 
praising  Magdalen.  It  was  a  bond  of  union 
between  them.  In  a  few  days  the  works  were 
shut  up  and  the  men  dismissed,  the  money 
was  paid  and  Max  was  free  to  do  what  he 
pleased ;  he  had  no  debts,  no  encumbrances, 
and  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  to  begin  life  with.  He  had  swallowed 
a  qualm  of  pride  and  accepted  his  brother's 
offer  of  a  clerkship ;  and  there  was,  after  all, 
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something  restful  in  resuming  his  old  position, 
although  it  was  no  longer  under  a  father 
whom  he  respected,  but  an  eminently  un- 
business-like  brother,  whom  in  old  days  he 
had  often  scolded  for  unpunctuality  and  lazi- 
ness. Cecil  was  as  unpunctual  and  as  lazy  as 
ever,  and  Max  soon  saw  that  there  would  be 
ample  scope  for  his  energies  in  the  office. 
With  somewhat  misplaced  generosity,  Cecil 
offered  to  increase  the  salary  usually  given  to 
a  clerk,  in  his  brother's  case  ;  a  proposal  which 
greatly  annoyed  Max,  who  said  bluntly  that 
"  there  was  no  necessity  to  pay  him  more 
than  he  was  worth  ;  and  if  he  were  to  be  a 
clerk  he  would  take  nothing  but  his  proper 
wages."  So  his  salary  was  fixed  at  two 
hundred  a  year :  a  sum  out  of  which  Max 
meant  to  save  half  at  least. 

He  was  on  his  guard  against  depression  of 
spirits,  which  he  thought  would  be  unmanly ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  stifle  sad  thoughts  as  long 
as  the  occupations  and  interests  of  his  change 
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of  condition  were  upon  him ;  but  when, 
towards  Christmas  -  time,  his  affairs  were 
arranged  and  he  himself  was  settled  at  Mrs. 
Turner's,  he  could  not  help  finding  that  his 
spirits  were  less  governable  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  that  he  had  a  cheerless,  hope- 
less feeling  which  he  called  himself  weak  for 
indulging.  His  remedy  for  it  was  increase  of 
work  ;  and,  what  with  Cecil's  business,  teach- 
ing at  Gay  Street,  amateur  chemistry  in  the 
deserted  works  by  the  river,  w^here  he  wandered 
sometimes  at  night  like  a  ghost,  and  private 
study  in  his  own  rooms,  he  left  himself  very 
little  leisure.  Ursula  was  always  glad  to 
come  and  see  him ;  but  Mrs.  Brendon  did  not 
let  her  come  very  often.  Magdalen  still 
stayed  in  London.  Max  was  inclined  to  think 
that  everything  was  against  him. 


VOL.   III.  K 


CHAPTEE  YIL 


MAGDALEN  S    WOEK. 


Ruby  Roslyn  had  struggled  past  the  crisis 
of  her  ilhiess    and   convalescence.      She  was 
terribly  weak    and   wasted ;    but   the    doctor 
declared  her  to  be  out  of  danger.     She  made 
a  tractable  patient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  her 
recovery ;  but  as  she  grew  stronger  Magdalen 
found   her   difficult   to    deal   with.     She  was 
wilful  and  passionate  still,  even  in  her  frequent 
moods  of  despair  and  sadness,  and  it  was  long 
before  she  showed  any   sign  of  gratitude  or 
affection    towards   Magdalen  for    her   tender 
nursing  and  care.     Mr.  Roslyn  had  gone  back 
to  Scarsfield  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  over ;  and  he  had  seen  her  for 

a  few  minutes  only  at  a  time,  as  all  excite- 
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ment  was  shunned  in  the  hope  of  keeping  her 
braiD  quiet.  For  some  days  after  she  regained 
the  full  use  of  her  senses  she  did  not  seem  to 
recognise  Magdalen  as  the  Miss  Lingard  whom 
she  had  occasionally  seen  at  a  distance ;  and 
Magdalen  did  not  hurry  her  by  giving  infor- 
mation unasked.  At  last,  one  evening,  she 
said, 

"  Do  you  belong  to  a  Sisterhood  ?  or  are 
you  a  nurse  ?  " 

*'  Not  by  profession.  My  name  is  Magdalen 
Lingard." 

"  Lingard  ?     Miss  Lingard  of  the  Priory  ? " 

''  Yes.     Call  me  Magdalen,  if  you  like." 

"  But  I  am  not  in  Scarsfield  ? " 

''No  ;  you  are  in  London." 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  ?  Who  brought 
you  ?     Tell  me  ;  I  will  know." 

Magdalen  thought  that  the  least  exciting 
measure  would  be  to  tell  her  the  truth — or 
part  of  the  truth. 

"  Mrs.  Jones  found  Mr.  Brendon's  address 
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in  your  pocket,  and  wrote  to  liim.  Thus  it 
became  known  in  Scarsfield  that  you  were 
ill." 

"  Who  asked  you  to  come  ?  Cecil  ?  Did 
he  come  too  ? "  asked  Ruby,  panting. 

"  No,  dear,  he  did  not  come.  He  told  his 
brother,  and  his  brother  told  me,  and  then  Mr. 
Brendon  and  I  came  down  together.  T  sent 
for  your  father  afterwards." 

Ruby's  eyes  lost  something  of  their  strained, 
unsatisfied  expression  as  she  said, 

"  So  it  was  Max  who  brought  you.  I  won- 
der at  that.     He  doesn't  like  me." 

And  then  she  turned  her  face  to  the  pillow 
and  said  no  more. 

Several  days  passed  before  she  asked — 

"  Was  Cecil  not  sorry  1  was  ill  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  so  childish  in  its  half-sullen 
eagerness  that  Magdalen  could  not  be  startled 
at  the  open  mention  of  Cecil  Brendon.  She 
had  expected  Ruby  to  show  some  shame — to 
try  and  hide  her  love  for  a  married  man — but 
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Ruby  had  little  notion  of  being  ashamed. 
Magdalen  answered  in  a  soft,  slow  voice, 

'•'  I  believe  that  he  was  very  sorry." 

"  I  knew  he  would  betray  me,"  murmured 
the  girl.  "  You  know  he  promised — he  vowed 
— he  would  not  tell  where  I  was  gone.  If 
Mrs.  Jones  had  not  pried  into  my  affairs, 
none  of  you  would  have  known  even  now." 

"'  But  you  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
better  as  you  are,  if  nobody  had  come  to  you, 
dear." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  died.  And  I  wish 
— I  wish  I  had ! "  said  Ruby,  with  a  long, 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Are  you  so  ready  to  die  ?  Have  you 
thought  of  what  comes  after  death,  Ruby  ?  " 

"  Sometimes.  Judgment  —  heaven  —  and 
hell.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  to  go  to 
heaven,  and  I  don't  believe  hell  would  be 
much  worse  than  —  than  —  what  I  suffer 
now." 

She  burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.     Magdalen 
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put  her  arm  round  her,  and  caressed  her 
tenderly.     Presently  she  looked  up  and  cried, 

"  How  good  you  are  !  Don't  you  think  me 
very  wicked  ?     Why  don't  you  scold  me  ? " 

"Don't  you  think  I  know  what  it  is — 
to  feel  as  you  do  ? "  whispered  Magdalen, 
laying  her  heart  bare  to  the  passionate  girl. 
"  To  love  where  love  is  forbidden — to  be  sick 
of  the  daylight — to  wish  to  creep  under  the 
ground  and  die — if  this  is  what  you  feel, 
I  have  felt  it  too.  I  have  suffered  like 
you." 

"  Then  you  understand.  Why  won't  they 
let  me  die  ? "  and  Euby  raised  her  head 
piteously.  "  There 's  nothing  in  the  world 
left  for  me.  It  isn't  only  that  he  has  broken 
my  heart,  but  he's  darkened  and  poisoned 
everything  in  the  world.  It  is  just  as  though 
some  one  had  drawn  a  black  veil  over  my 
life  :  I  can't  see  anything  bright  in  it  any 
longer.  Don't  you  think  he  has  as  good  as 
murdered  me,  Magdalen  ?      I  'm  only  a  body 
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without  a  soul — or  with  a  dead  soul  in  it. 
Why  may  I  not  kill  it  out  and  out  ? " 

"  Because  you  are  mistaken.  Your  soul  is 
not  dead  :  it  is  only  tortured  and  keenly  alive 
to  pain,  Euby.  You  would  escape  nothing  hy 
killing  your  hody  ;  your  soul  would  suffer  the 
more." 

"  It  would  be  change — complete  change  of 
place,"  said  Eul)y,  her  eyes  taking  a  hunted, 
pathetic  look  of  pain.  "  I  might  forget  Cecil, 
then.  Tell  me,  Magdalen,  if  I  died,  should 
I  remember  him,  and  love  him  just  the 
same  ? " 

"  I  believe  you  would." 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope,  no  rest,  anywhere  ? 
I  shall  have  to  bear  it  always  ? " 

"When  I  felt  as  you  do,"  said  Magdalen, 
her  slow  musical  voice  in  strikino;  contrast  to 
Kuby's  thin,  gasping  utterances,  "  I  saw  that 
there  was  no  escape  from  myself.  Wherever 
I  might  be,  in  this  life  or  the  next,  I  believed 
that  my  soul — my  heart — would  be  the  same. 
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Theu  I  heard  of  a  Saviour  :  One  who  saves  us 
from  ourselves,  Kuby ;  One  who  could  and 
would  change  my  very  thoughts,  my  very 
love,  if  my  love  were  contrary  to  His  laws. 
I  was  in  despair  at  myself ;  my  pride  left  me, 
my  strength  was  gone ;  I  could  just  breathe 
out  the  words  :  '  If  there  is  any  strength, 
any  help,  to  be  had  from  God,  then  let  me 
have  it,  or  I  am  lost  ! '  .  .  .  And  the  help 
came." 

Ruby  clung  to  her,  sobbing  at  intervals,  but 
trying  to  stifle  the  sobs  lest  they  should  over- 
power the  sound  of  Magdalen's  voice.  Mag- 
dalen went  on  : 

"  God  does  not  tell  us  to  do  what  is  impos- 
sible. I  gave  up  the  man  I  loved ;  and 
without  other  strength  than  my  own  I  could 
never  have  done  it.  It  was  a  great  struggle. 
...  I  was  ill  afterwards  as  you  have  been. 
.  .  .  My  heart  would  have  broken  quite  if 
I  had  had  nothing  to  trust  in  but  his  love. 
The  pain  was  cured,  the  emptiness  filled  up, 
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by  God's  wonderful  love  and  grace.  Without 
that,  I  think — I  am  almost  sure — I  should 
have  died." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  Euby  demanded, 
breathlessly.  "Did  he  marry  somebody 
else  ? " 

And  in  low,  quiet  tones,  Magdalen  told  her 
story. 

"  It  must  have  been  hard.  I  couldn't  have 
done  it.  Did  you  love  him  ...  as  I  loved 
C^ecil  ?  " 

"  I  loved  him  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  Do  you  love  him  now  ? " 

Magdalen  paused  for  a  moment  before 
answering  in  a  quiet,  steady  voice,  "No." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  change  like  that  ? 
I  can't ! " 

"  God  helping  you,  you  will.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  your  love  will  be  changed  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  sin." 

"  Ask  Him  to  help  me,"  murmured  Euby. 

"  I  will,  dear ;  I  wilL"    And  Magdalen   did 
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not  wait.  With  her  arms  still  round  the 
wasted,  quivering  figure,  she  prayed  aloud  for 
help,  strength,  and  comfort.  It  was  such  a 
prayer  as  Kuby  had  never  heard  before ;  and 
it  was  not  for  her  alone,  it  was  for  Magdalen's 
own  self.  She,  too,  knew  something  of  the 
same  need  and  the  same  sorrow.  A  ray  of 
faith  seemed  to  penetrate  Ruby's  dark  soul  as 
she  listened.  She  wanted  help  from  some- 
thing or  somebody  outside  herself ;  she  wanted 
raising,  purifying,  strengthening.  And  here 
was  Magdalen  with  so  deep  and  loving  a  faith 
in  things  unseen  that  they  seemed  to  start  into 
sudden  life  and  reality  as  she  spoke.  Hitherto 
Ruby  had  been  a  very  heathen.  A  true 
''awakening"  to  spiritual  things  had  to  take 
place  within  her  before  she  could  be  influenced 
by  them.  Magdalen  got  new  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  certain  much-used  Bible  words, 
when  she  prayed  for  Ruby  that  a  7ieiu  heart 
might  be  given  to  her,  a  right  spirit  created 
within  her. 
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But  the  battle  was  not  half  won  yet.  Many 
a  time  it  seemed  to  Magdalen  as  though  the 
girl  would  go  mad  with  sorrow  and  sickness  of 
heart.  She  had  never  controlled  any  of  her 
wishes  or  passions ;  and  this  passion  of  love 
for  Cecil  Brendon  had  taken  such  hold  upon 
her  that  Magdalen  almost  despaired  of  leading 
her  to  anything  higher  and  purer.  She  had 
been  taught  neither  morality  nor  religion ;  and 
Maoxlalen  was  thankful  that  Cecil's  weakness 
(rather  than  any  force  of  right  principle)  had 
kept  him  from  leading  the  girl  further  astray ; 
for,  as  she  acknowledged  without  shame,  if 
Cecil  had  asked  her  to  fly  with  him  from 
Scarsfield,  instead  of  letting  her  go  alone,  she 
could  not  have  resisted.  At  first  she  even 
refused  to  see  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  her  devotion  to  him  ;  she  avowed  her  love 
boldly,  defiantly;  but  in  growing  stronger 
she  became  more  reserved,  and  though  she 
listened  attentively  to  all  that  Magdalen  had 
to  say,  she  ceased  to  speak  passionately,  and 
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lapsed  into  a  state  of  languid  indifference  to 
everything  and  everybody. 

The  doctors  soon  began  to  talk  of  sending 
her  abroad  or  to  the  sea-side,  and  here  a  new 
difficulty  occurred.  She  fell  into  an  agony  of 
dread  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  Mag- 
dalen. She  entreated  Magdalen  not  to  leave 
her — she  seemed  to  cling  to  her  as  a  sort  of 
anchor  of  hope  and  salvation — and  at  last 
Magdalen  was  obliged  to  pacify  her  by  pro- 
mising that  she  would  go  with  her  to 
Bournemouth,  or  some  place  on  the  south 
coast,  and  stay  with  her  until  she  could  bear 
to  return  to  Scarsfield  or  to  be  left  alone. 

Neither  Magdalen  nor  Kuby  knew  that  Mrs. 
Cecil  Brendon  and  her  little  girl  had  established 
themselves  in  lodgings  at  Bournemouth  for 
the  winter.  Lenore  had  found  Broughton  far 
too  cold  for  Cissy,  and  had  therefore  travelled 
south  in  search  of  warmth  and  sunshine. 
Quite  unsuspicious  of  any  possibility  of  meet- 
ing the    Brendons,  therefore,   Maoxlalen  took 
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her  charge  with  her  to  the  pleasant  shade  of 
the  pine-woods  and  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea, 
and  hoped  that  these  soothing  and  bracing 
influences  would  brino;  back  strenoih  to  the 
girl's  feeble  limbs  and  colour  and  fulness  to 
the  wasted  cheeks. 

At  first  Ruby  took  little  interest  in  any- 
thing. The  only  thing  that  attracted  her 
notice,  after  she  had  been  there  for  a  week  or 
two,  was,  to  Magdalen's  perplexity,  the  work 
of  a  basket-maker,  who  occupied  a  room  in  a 
poor  but  respectable  little  fancy-shop  nor  far 
from  their  lodg-ino-s.  Several  baskets  were 
exhibited  in  the  shop  window,  and  when  Ruby 
saw  them  for  the  first  time  she  stopped  short, 
flushed,  and  grew  j)ale  again,  then  insisted 
upon  going  into  the  little  shop  and  buying 
more  than  one  specimen  of  the  basket-maker's 
work.  When  they  came  out  into  the  street 
again,  Ruby  said,  tremulously, 

''  I  once  knew  somebody  who  could  make 
those  rush-baskets." 
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And  that  was  all. 

But  slie  was  restlessly  eager  to  go  that  way 
again,  and  one  day  she  said  that  she  wanted  a 
basket  of  a  certain  shape,  and  that  she  must 
see  the  basket-maker  himself  about  it — she  had 
heard  that  he  lived  in  the  house  above  the 
shop — would  Magdalen  go  with  her  ?  And 
Magdalen  wonderingiy  agreed. 

She  was  not  surprised,  however,  when  the 
girl  begged  her  to  "do  all  the  talking."  Since 
her  illness,  Euby  had  grown  nervous  and 
silent :  she  would  scarcely  ask  a  question  for 
herself  of  a  stranger,  and  Magdalen  was  accus- 
tomed to  transact  all  business  for  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  child.  She  asked,  therefore,  to  see 
the  maker  of  the  baskets  ;  and  was  shown  into 
a  little  back-room,  where  she  found  a  delicate- 
looking  man  T^ith  a  light-brown  beard  busily 
eno'ao-ed  in  his  weaver's  work.  Mao'dalen 
entered  into  conversation  ^ith  him,  gave  her 
directions,  and  finally  asked  his  name. 

"  Lloyd,  ma'am." 
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Ruby  gave  a  Yitth  <ij.\:<i).  Magflalen  looked 
round  at  her  in  .surprise  :  the  girl's  face  was 
<:rimson,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  She 
thought  it  better  to  eorne  ^i^xux  at  onee,  and 
therefore  said  good-ljve  to  ijje  l^asket-maker, 
who  civilly  hut  unernotioually  conducted  them 
to  t]je  door. 

iiuljy  said  not  a  \s'ord  until  they  reached 
home,  when,  to  Ma^Ialen's  utter  amaze,  she 
flung  herself  down  on  a  sofa  and  began  to  sob 
hystericall\\ 

^=  What  is  it,  Kuby  ?" 

"  He  must  have  known  me,"  said  Rubv, 
''and  he  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  rne  ! 
AVe  used  to  l^e  sucli  friends  !  Oh,  it  is  hard! 
lie  must  Ijave  heard  stories  against  me  from 
vScarsfield,  or  else — or  else — he  wouldn't  have 
never  everi  glanced  at  me  ! '"' 

Magdalen  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

'•'Are  you  speaking  of  the  basket-maker, 
KubyV 
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"  Yes :  Jim  Lloyd.  Don't  jou  remember  him  ? 
You  used  to  go  to  see  him  when  he  ^\^as  ill 
He  was  in  Mr.  Brendon's  office.  AVe  were  old 
friends."    And  then  she  began  to  sob  once  more. 

''My  dear  child,"  said  Magdalen,  very 
gently,  "  did  you  not  see  that  the  man  of 
whom  you  speak  is  hlincl  f  " 

"  Blind  ! "  The  word  seemed  to  take  away 
Kuby's  breath.  ''  Blind  I  He  can't  see  me  ? '' 
she  whispered.     "  How  do  you  know  ? " 

''  The  woman  in  the  shop  told  me.  You  did 
not  hear  her,  I  suppose.  And  if  you  had 
looked  at  his  eyes  you  would  have  seen  for 
yourself;  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  about 
them,  but  there  is  no  sight  in  them." 

''  Oh,  poor  Jim  !  " 

Magdalen  was  glad  to  hear  a  word  of  pity 
for  another  from  her  mouth. 

"  Tell  me  about  him,"  she  said,  soothingly. 

So  Euby  told  the  story  of  her  early  love 
affair  with  Jim,  and  of  its  cessation  when  she 
became  attached  to   Cecil   Br  end  on.     But  of 
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what  followed — of  James  Lloyd's  jealousy,  and 
the  reason  for  his  leaving  Scarsfield — she  did 
not  speak. 

Magdalen  listened,  and  wondered  wliether 
there  was  any  reason  why  Ruby  should  not 
renew  her  old  acquaintanceship  with  James 
Lloyd.  She  did  not  know  why,  but  she  had  a 
slight  feeling  against  it.  Ruby  was  so  like  u 
fire-brand,  so  dangerous  to  others,  so  difficult 
to  hold,  that  Magdalen  shrank  a  little  from 
letting  her  see  her  former  lover.  But  she  had 
no  authority  over  Ruby,  and,  after  all,  she 
could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  her  taking  a 
healthy  and  natural  interest  in  anything  after 
her  long  absorption  in  herself  and  her  own 
affairs. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  she  went 
with  the  girl  to  the  little  shop,  and  asked  to 
speak  once  more  to  the  basket-maker.  He 
was  sitting,  as  usual,  in  the  little  dark  room 
behind  the  shop,  and  thither  the  visitors  were 
conducted. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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Mao-clalen  looked  at  him  with  interest.     She 

o 

noticed  that  his  features  were  finely  cut,  and 
that  the  expression  of  his  face  was  melancholy. 
His  voice  had  already  struck  her ;  it  possessed 
a  o-ood  deal  of  refinement,  and  was  well  modu- 
lated.  Certainly  as  difi'erent  from  Euby 
Roslyn  as  light  from  darkness,  it  was  hard  to 
understand  how  he  had  come  to  ^^  his  affec- 
tions upon  her. 

"  I  did  not  at  first  recognise  you,  Mr. 
Lloyd,"  said  Magdalen,  speaking  first,  while 
the  basket-maker  put  down  his  work  and 
listened  attentively  to  her  voice.  "Do  you 
not  remember  ]\Iiss  Lingard  of  the  Priory, 
ScarsfieldV' 

The  young  man — he  was  not  more  than 
five-and-twenty,  though  his  beard  and  his 
melancholy  air  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
g^-reater  age — suddenly  flushed  scarlet  and 
drew  back. 

''Miss  Lingard!  I  thought  that  I  knew 
the  voice,"  he  said.     Then  a  look  of  extreme 
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agitation  came  into  his  face.  "  I — I  hope — 
all 's  well  at  Scarsfield,"  he  said,  anxiously. 

*'  I  have  a  lady  mth  me  who  can  tell  you 
Scarsfield  news  better  than  I  can,"  said 
Magdalen,  cheerfully.  "You  know  her,  I 
think." 

She  drew  Ruby  forward,  and  signed  to  her 
to  speak.  But  Ruby  did  not  seem  able  to  say 
very  much.  ''  Jim  ! "  she  said,  softly ;  and 
then  she  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

The  young  man  changed  colour  once  more  ; 
this  time  he  turned  pale.  "  It  can't  be  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  breathlessly.  "  Surely  it  can't  be 
— Eiihy !  Oh,  my  God,  why  can't  I  see  who 
it  is  that'speaks  to  me  in  he?^  voice  ?  '^ 

The  anguish  of  his  tone  took  the  hearers  by 
surprise.  Ruby  burst  into  tears.  "It's  me, 
Jim,  and  no  one  else,"  she  said,  giving  him 
both  her  hands,  and  allowing  herself  to  be 
drawn  closer  and  closer,  for  it  seemed  as  if  Jim 
would  never  let  her  go.  "  I  Ve  been  ill,  and 
Miss  Lingfard  came  with  me  to  the  sea-side. 
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But,  oil,  Jim,  Jim,  how  did  you  come  here  1 
And  can't  you  see  me,  Jim,  at  all? " 

*'No,  Kuby,  my  eyesight's  gone  for  ever." 

"You  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  Jim." 
Then,  much  to  Magdalen's  discomfiture,  she 
went  on  rapidly,  "  I  've  suffered  too.  I  can't 
tell  you  w^hat  I  've  gone  through,  Jim,  or  what 
a  wretch  I've  been.  Perhaps  I'll  tell  you 
some  day.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Lingard, 
I  believe  I  should  be  dead  now.  You  would 
hardly  know  me  for  the  same  girl,  I  'm  so 
altered." 

''And  I  am  altered  too,"  said  Jim,  very 
sadly. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here,"  Kuby  went  on. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Jim. 
Does  your  mother  know  that  you  are 
here  ? " 

"  No.  I  think  nobody  knows.  Nobody  at 
Scarsfield,  I  mean.  I  cut  myself  adrift  from 
the  old  life  there,  and  they  think  that  my 
boat 's  gone  down.     So  it  has." 
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"Not  gone  down,  Mr.  Lloyd/'  said  Mag- 
dalen, gently.  "A  little  battered  by  the 
storms,  perhaps,  but  seaworthy  as  ever." 

He  listened  to  her  with  bated  breath,  like 

one  who  hears  a  strain  of  distant  music,  and  a 

faint  smile  stole  over  his  face.     ''  It 's  the  first 

time  that  I  've  heard  a  word  of  hope  for  many 

a  long   day,"  he  said,  "  if  I  could  only  think 

that   it  was   for  me  !     But   you   don't   know 

me,  ma'am,  and  you  don't  know  what  I  have 

done.     Stand  away  from  me,  Euby ;  yes,  my 

darling,  stand  away,  for  you  don't  know  what 

I   am.     It's   not  my  doing  that   I  can't  call 

myself  a  murderer ;  a  murderer  I  was  in  heart 

and  soul  that  night  when  I  lay  in   wait  on 

the  Quay  for  Cecil  Brendon.     It  was  I  that 

nearly  killed  liim,  because  he  had  been  false  to 

you ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  secret  of 

it  any  longer.     I  hid  myself  down  here,  blind 

and  helpless,  thinking  that  I  was  safe,  never 

to  be  seen  again  by  any  who  used  to  know 

me  at  Scarsfiel<l ;  but  you  are  both  here,  and 
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it  is  the  finger  of  God  that  has  tracked  me 
out.  As  far  as  1  can  I  '11  make  amends  ;  I  '11 
be  a  coward  no  longer,  and  perhaps  you  can 
heljD  me,  as  I  know  yoti  will,  ma'am,  to 
tell  the  truth  to  Mr.  Cecil  Brendon,  and  ask 
his  pardon  for  the  harm  I  did  him  in  days 
gone  by." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISTRUST. 

Lenoee  took  Cissy  to  Broughton  for  a  short 
time,  and  tlien  to  Bournemouth,  little  dream- 
ing that  her  old  rival,  Ruby  Roslyn,  was 
staying  there.  In  her  absence,  Cecil's  position 
was  anything  but  enviable.  Although  the 
scandal  respecting  his  behaviour  to  Miss 
Roslyn  had  been  partially  silenced  by  the 
reports  given  by  her  father  and  by  Max 
Brendon  of  Ruby's  state,  he  was  still  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion,  and  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  his  wife's  absence  showed  that 
there  was  "  something  wrong." 

Lenore  wrote   to   him  from   time   to   time. 
She   told  him  how  Cissy  was,  and  what  the 

weather  was  like ;   she  put  '•'  Dear  Cecil "  at 

151 
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the  begiiming,  and  ''Your  affectionate  wife" 
at  the  end  of  her  letters.  Cecil  read  and 
re-read  them  a  hundred  times,  and  each  time 
they  seemed  to  chill  him  to  the  backbone. 
One  evening  he  went  to  his  desk  and  took  out 
of  a  secret  drawer  some  half-dozen  notes 
written  to  him  by  Lenore  when  he  had  been 
away  from  her  once  or  twice  for  a  few  days. 
They  were  overflowing  with  mirth  and  tender- 
nest  —  almost  childish  in  their  exuberant 
fondness.  Cecil  glanced  at  them  remorsefully. 
"My  love  —  my  own  darling  —  my  dearest 
Cecil,"  he  w^as  called  in  them.  AVhat  a  con- 
trast to  the  controlled  frigidity  of  Lenore's 
last  letter  to  her  husband  !  He  could  hardly 
understand  the  change. 

At  last  he  wrote  her  a  wistful  little  note, 
asking  when  she  thought  of  coming  home 
again.  Her  answer  was  the  greatest  blow  that 
his  belief  in  himself  had  yet  sustained.  Len- 
ore thanked  him  for  his  letter,  and  said  she 
had    thought  over  it,   but  had   come    to   the 
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conclusion  that  she  had  better  not  come  back 
at  all.  ''  We  do  not  love  one  another,"  she 
wrote;  "and  we  do  not  agree.  Let  us  separ- 
ate before  we  ruin  our  own  or  each  other's 
lives.  At  present  I  shall  remain  in  lodgings 
at  Bournemouth ;  but  I  should  rather  like 
to  go  abroad  with  Cissy,  if  you  have  no 
objection." 

No  objection  !  Cecil  had  a  thousand  objec- 
tions !  He  dashed  the  letter  down  in  a  furious 
passion  at  first ;  but  passion  was  succeeded  by 
dismay  and  dejection.  Could  it  be  true  that 
Lenore  did  not  love  him  ?  He  knew  that  she 
was  angry ;  anger  was  compatible  with  love, 
and  could  be  borne ;  but  how^  could  he  meet 
this  coldness  ?  It  was  impossible  to  answ^er 
her  letter  in  writing  ;  he  would  go  to  Bourne- 
mouth and  see  what  could  be  done  by  word  of 
mouth.  He  packed  his  portmanteau  and  set 
oif  at  once,  leaving  word  with  Max  whither  he 
had  gone. 

He  arrived  at  Bournemouth  about  four  in 
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the  afternoon,  and  went  at  once  to  tlie  lioteL 
Then  in  the  dusk  he  proceeded  to  the  terrace 
where  Lenore  was  lodg-moj.  The  rain  was 
falling  steadily,  and  the  February  wind  blew 
keenly  in  his  face.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
shops  attracted  Cecil's  attention  more  than 
once ;  their  contents  suggested  to  him  the 
advisability  of  buying  a  toy  for  Cissy  on 
his  way.  Before  he  reached  Cliff  Terrace,  he 
had  stuffed  his  pockets  full  of  playthings  and 
sweets. 

Number  Five,  Cliff  Terrace.  He  reached 
the  house,  and  then  found  that  his  courage 
failed  him.  He  had  not  imagined,  in  his  pre- 
occupation, how  hard  it  would  be  to  enter 
Lenore's  presence  composedly.  He  felt  that 
he  must  have  a  little  time  for  preparation 
first. 

He  waited  long,  but  no  courage  came.  He 
was  half  inclined  to  go  away  and  return  next 
morning,  but  chance  decided  against  that 
inclination.     A  curtain  was  drawn  ])ack  in  an 
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upper  room.  Lenore,  looking  out,  saw  a  dark 
figure  near  a  lamp-post.  A  tardy  lamp-ligliter 
})assed  at  that  moment  and  lighted  the  lamp, 
which  threw  a  sudden  yellow  glow  over  the 
face  of  the  loiterer.  Lenore  saw  that  it  was 
her  husband  standing  in  the  rain,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  her  window.  A  sudden 
impulse  sent  her  downstairs  to  the  front  door  : 
she  opened  it,  and  stood  upon  the  step. 
'*'  Cecil !  "  she  called  to  him.     "  Cecil,  come  in." 

Cecil  obeyed — reluctantly  at  first ;  hastily 
as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  her  heart 
had  softened  at  his  appearance.  He  looked  at 
her  expectantly  as  he  came  up  the  steps  ;  her 
hands  had  been  involuntarily  outstretched, 
but  as  he  came  closer  they  sank  to  her  side 
and  stayed  there.  She  wore  a  dress  of  that 
faint  blue  colour  which  Cecil  always  associated 
with  Lenore ;  her  face  had  l)een  pale,  but  it 
Hushed  as  he  drew  near. 

"I  thought  that  you  would  catch  cold 
standing  out  in  the  rain,"  she  explained,  draw- 
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ing  back  a  little  as  lie  approached  with  the 
eager  look  on  his  face  that  made  her  fear  for 
the  moment  that  he  meant  to  catch  her  in  his 
arms  and  stifle  reproaches  and  explanations 
alike  in  kisses.  She  could  almost  have  for- 
given him,  if  he  had.  But  a  sense  of  shame 
held  him  in  check ;  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost. 

*'  Did  you  get  my  letter  ?  "  she  said,  quickly. 

''  Yes,  I  came  to  answer  it." 

She  retreated  into  the  hall,  holding  the  door 
wide. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  coldly  enough ;  but 
Cecil  accepted  the  invitation. 

She  showed  him  into  a  brio^ht  -  looking- 
sitting-room  where  a  servant  was  laying  a 
white  cloth  on  the  table.  '^  Grannie  wdll  be 
down  directly,"  she  said,  and  left  him  alone. 

Cecil  turned  towards  the  fire,  and  wondered 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Their  meeting  had  been 
most  unlover-like ;  yet  he  felt  more  like  her 
lover  than  he  had  done  since  the  early  days  of 
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their  naarnage.  Old  Mrs.  Clialoner  disturbed 
some  bitter  reflections  upon  the  instability  of 
woman's  love  when  she  entered. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Cecil  ;  very 
glad,"  she  said,  impressively.  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  Lenore,  she  is  so  dull  and 
silent.     I  think  she  must  be  missing  you." 

Cecil  felt  a  sort  of  relief  in  concluding  from 
Mrs.  Chaloner's  unembarrassed  tone  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  Lenore's  intentions.  Her 
ignorance  seemed  to  make  them  less  formidable. 
Before  he  could  answer  Lenore  came  in  agaiu, 
and  took  a  seat  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  You  will  be  cold  there,  dear ;  come  nearer 
the  fire,"  said  Mrs.  Chaloner. 

"  No,  thanks.  Grannie  ;  I  am  warm  enough," 
and  Lenore  took  up  her  work,  an  elaborate 
piece  of  point-lace  that  seemed  to  require  all 
her  eyesight. 

"  Isn't  it  very  cold  out  of  doors  ?  I  hope, 
Cecil,  you  won't  mind  our  having  no  regular 
dinner.     This  is  a  sort  of  dinner-tea  that  we 
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generally  have.  If  we  had  known  you  were 
coming,  we  would  have  prepared." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  said  Cecil.  "  I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  going  to  stay  :  at  least, 
I  came  over  to  see  Lenore  about  something— 
and  she " 

He  stopped  short,  confusedly.  She  did  not 
look  up,  but  said  quietly,  "You  had  better 
stay,"  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

"  Of  course  you  will  stay,"  said  Mrs. 
Chaloner,  and  then  she  spoke  to  the  servant, 
and  set  something  to  rights  on  the  table, 
expecting  husband  and  wife  to  entertain  each 
other.  But  both  sat  perfectly  still.  Lenore 
never  lifted  her  eyes  :  Cecil  looked  into  the 
tire  without  speaking.  Presently,  when  Mrs. 
Chaloner  and  the  maid  had  both  left  the  room, 
Cecil  said,  with  evident  difficulty, 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  or  to  stay  ? " 

"  As  you  please." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  few  minutes'  private 
c<  )n versation  now  or  afterwards  ?  " 
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"Afterwards.  The  tea  is  comino:  in  now." 
And  as  she  uttered  these  indifferent  words 
Lenore  rose  and  advanced  to  the  tea-tray, 
which  the  servant  at  this  moment  brouo-ht  in. 

o 

Kate  entered,  round-eyed  and  rosy ;  Mrs. 
Chaloner  followed,  and  they  sat  down  to  the 
table.  Cecil  had  not  much  appetite,  nor  had 
Lenore,  Imt  they  managed  to  maintain  a 
studied  composure  throughout  the  uncomfort- 
able meal.  Cecil  talked  to  Mrs.  Chaloner 
a  little ;  Lenore  poured  out  the  tea,  toyed 
with  some  bread  and  butter,  and  leaned 
silently  back  in  her  chair.  A  child's  cry  fi'om 
another  room  caused  Cecil  to  lose  the  thread 
of  what  he  was  saying,  and  Lenore  to 
exclaim — 

"  Oh,  I  must  go  to  Baby." 

She  hurried  from  the  room  as  though  she 
were  glad  to  get  away,  and  Cecil  pursued  her 
with  his  eyes,  and  longed  to  follow. 

"  How  is  Cissy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  think  that  she  is  a  little  stronger,  poor 
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darling!"  was  Mrs.  Clialoner's  reply.  ''She 
does  not  seem  able  to  walk  at  all  yet :  she  is 
wonderfully  patient  and  good  for  such  a  mite 
of  a  thing.  The  doctor  hopes  that  she  may 
beojin  to  walk  ag^ain  in  a  week  or  two." 

Cecil  wondered  if  Lenore  would  bring  her 
l)ack,  but  she  did  not  return  until  tea  was 
over,  and  then  asked  Kate  to  go  and  play  witli 
Baby  until  nurse  was  ready  to  attend  to  her. 

*'  May  I  not  see  her  ? "  asked  Cecil,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Mrs.  Chaloner  and  Kate  were  conferring 
apart :  Lenore  alone  heard  the  request.  She 
hesitated,  a  bright  colour  tinting  her  cheeks. 

"  I  see.  You  don't  want  me  to  go  to  her," 
said  Cecil,  "but  you  might  remember  that 
I  am  her  father.  I  am  far  enough  from  doing 
her  any  harm  now." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Lenore.  "  I 
hesitated  because  I  was  not  sure  if  you  knew 
what  to  expect.  To  me  the  sight  of  a  crippled 
child  was  always  very  painful." 
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"  x\ncl  don't  you  think  it  will  be  painful  to 
me  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  huskily. 

She  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  said 
after  a  pause, 

"  Come,  then,  if  you  want  to  see  her.  I  do 
not  think  she  will  know  you,  but  she  may." 

He  followed  her  out  of  the  room.  She 
opened  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage, 
and  admitted  him  into  the  nursery.  Bal)y 
was  sitting  on  a  sort  of  couch  which  had  1  )een 
constructed  for  her  under  the  doctor's  super- 
vision. A  board  was  fixed  across  it,  and  on 
the  board  lay  her  toys  and  picture-books.  A 
month  of  suffering  and  confinement  had 
robbed  the  child  of  her  bloom  and  plumpness. 
It  was  a  wan  little  face  that  was  upturned 
when  Lenore  entered ;  a  thin,  white  face,  in 
which  the  bright  eyes  looked  too  large,  and 
bore  an  odd  fleeting  resemblance  to  Cecil's 
own.  The  nurse  went  out  as  they  came  in, 
and  the  little  girl  stretched  out  her  arms  with 
a  quick  cry  of — 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  Mamma  !  mamma  ! " 

"Darling,  this  is  papa,"  said  Lenore, 
steadily,  as  she  bent  and  kissed  the  topmost 
cm^l  of  bright  hair.  "  Do  you  remember 
papa  f 

Cissy  looked  doubtful  as  to  whether  she 
should  cry  or  laugh ;  but  finally  her  face 
broke  into  a  charming  infantine  smile,  and 
she  kissed  her  hand  two  or  three  times  with 
an  odd  form  of  salutation  peculiarly  her  own  : 
■"  How  de  do  ?      Dood  mornin'." 

"  She  's  not  afraid  of  me  now,  at  any  rate,*' 
said  Cecil,  rather  Ijitterly ;  and  then  he  pulled 
out  the  toys  and  sweets  from  his  pockets,  and 
Cissy  pulled  a  solemn  face  of  wonder,  and  said 
^'Nice!  nice  I" 

"  Kiss  me,  Cissy  ! "  said  her  father,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  so  as  to  bring  his  face  on  a  level 
with  hers,  and  after  a  little  coquettish 
resistance  Cissy  clutched  at  his  moustache 
with  one  hand,  and  kissed  his  right  ear.  Her 
shyness  being  vanquished  she  began  to  talk. 
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and  Cecil  was  struck  l3y  the  progress  she  had 
made  in  the  art  of  conversation. 

"  Cissy  not  walk  now.  Cissy  not  get  down. 
Foot  hurt  Cissy.  Bow-wow-wow-wow  !  Pitty 
dolly,  nice  dolly.  Dolly  go  for  walk ;  Cissy 
too  ill  to  walk.     Poor  Cissy  !  " 

And  she  o-ave  a  o^reat  sioh,  almost  comical 
in  its  childish  self-pity.  But  it  was  also  so 
pathetic  that  Cecil  could  not  bear  to  hear  it. 
He  put  his  head  down  on  the  little  table, 
completely  overcome,  and  hot  tears  trickled 
between  the  fingers  that  shaded  his  face. 
Cissy  peeped  to  see  whether  he  was  in  play  or 
earnest,  but,  on  finding  that  he  was  really 
crying,  tugged  at  his  hands,  called  "  Mamma  ! 
mamma  !  "  and  began  to  cry  too.  Lenore  was 
unmoved  ;  she  had  expected  Cecil  to  be  upset 
by  the  sight  of  his  child,  and  his  tears  had 
no  effect  upon  her.  She  touched  his  arm 
lightly  and  said, 

"  Come  aw^ay.  I  will  leave  her  with  nurse. 
She   does   not  suffer  much  pain  now."     The 
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last  words  were  Iw  way  of  comfort ;  she  could 
afford  to  l^e  gentle  in  manner,  for  she  was 
prepared  to  be  very  resolute  in  deed.  Cecil 
rose  and  walked  away  a  few  steps,  turning  his 
back  upon  the  child.  Lenore  called  the 
nurse  from  the  next  room  and  quieted  the  cry 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  new  toy,  and  as  soon  as 
Cissy  was  again  happily  employed,  she  said  to 
her  husband, 

"  I  can  give  you  a  few  minutes  now,  if  you 
want  to  speak  to  me,  in  the  sitting-room. 
Grannie  and  Kate  are  coming  here." 

Cecil  followed  her  into  the  room  where  they 
had  dined.  The  servant  was  taking  away  the 
things.  I^enore  said  a  word  to  Grannie,  who 
hastened  the  girl,  and  went  out  with  her  when 
she  had  finished.  Lenore  closed  the  door,  and 
walked  to  the  fire-place,  by  whicli  she  stood. 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece.  Cecil  stood 
a  few  feet  away  from  her  on  the  hearthrug, 
scarcely  composed  enough  to  begin  the 
conversation. 
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"  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,"  Lenore  said 
after  a  painful  pause. 

"  Yes,  about  your  letter.    Your  cruel  letter." 

"  It  was  not  cruel  at  all.  It  contained 
certain  facts  which  you  know  as  w^ell  as  I  do." 

"  It  contained  few  statements  of  fact  at  all. 
It  expressed  your  intentions  merely."  Cecil 
had  recovered  himself  by  this  time,  and  was 
vexed  at  the  emotion  he  had  displayed. 

"  You  say  that  you  want  to  leave  me." 

"Yes." 

"  You  can't  mean  it,  Lenore.  It  is  im- 
possible." 

"  How  impossible  ?  " 

"Impracticable,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say. 
Think  what  people  would  say.  What  slanders 
we  should  have  to  pass  through." 

"  If  we  fear  slander,  w^e  can  always  tell  the 
truth,"  said  Lenore,  a  pale,  wintry  smile 
brightening  her  face  for  a  moment,  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine  on  a  snowy  day. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  fear  either  slander 
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or  truth,"  said  Cecil,  hanging  his  head  ;  "  Ijut 
I — perhaps  I  may  fear  both.  Have  you  not 
punished  me  enough  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  punishment,"  she 
said.  ''  We  seem  to  have  drifted  away  from 
each  other  ;  that  is  all.  A  wife  cannot  j^unish 
her  husband  for  not  loving  her." 

"  But  I  do  love  you  !  "  he  cried  out,  passion- 
ately. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  dreary  little 
smile.  "  You  told  me  that  you  '  had  striven 
to  be  true  to  me.'  That  was  not  what  I 
wanted." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way,  Lenore. 
I  never  meant  to  hurt  you." 

"  Never  meant !  That  is  what  you  always 
say,"  she  answered,  bitterly.  "  You  never 
mean  to  do  wrong  ;  the  fault  is  that  you  never 
mean — you  never  really  try — to  do  right." 

"You  are  epigrammatic,"  he  said,  with 
sudden  coldness. 
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He  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  watched 
her  ^^ith  puzzled,  reproachful  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  are  weak — you  are  selfish,"  she  went 
on,  with  a  ring  of  pain  and  passion  in  her 
tones  that  showed  her  to  be  far  less  indifferent 
than  she  strove  to  appear.  "  You  care  for 
nothing  but  your  own  pleasure ;  you  care 
for  nothing  else.  You  have  never  once  sacri- 
ficed your  own  impulses,  your  own  instincts, 
for  wdiat  was  rioht.  As  Iouq;  as  it  was 
pleasant  to  you  to  think  you  loved  me,  you 
were  gentle  and  loving  ;  when  you  tired  of  me, 
you  found  consolation  elsewhere.  You  can  do 
very  well  without  me  ;  you  have  made  me  see 
that.  Don"t  say  you  love  me ;  I  cannot 
believe  you  now." 

"  If  I  am  so  contemptible  in  your  eyes,"  he 
said,  slowly,  "  perhaps  it  is  better  that  we 
should  part." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  She  watched  him,  and 
her  bosom  began  to  heave,  her  lips  to  quiver. 
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She  had  reheved  herself  now  of  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart,  and  something  perilously  soft 
stirred  within  her — something  very  like  the 
pity  that  is  said  to  be  akin  to  love.  But  she 
steeled  herself  against  relenting,  and,  when  he 
looked  up  again  with  a  tremulous  sigh,  her  lips 
were  as  calm  as  though  they  had  been  carved 
in  stone.     Her  calmness  drove  him  to  despair. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  starting  up  suddenly. 
"  I  can't  bear  this  any  longer." 

He  looked  at  her  steadfastly ;  conscious  that 
he  had  no  more  power  to  alter  her  resolution 
than  to  soften  a  piece  of  granite.  The  soft 
outlines  of  her  face,  the  tender  grace  of  her 
posture,  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cold 
expression  of  her  face,  the  fixity  of  her  averted 
eyes.  Cecil  felt  a  wild  desire  to  arouse  her, 
to  bring  some  colour  and  warmth  into  that 
cold,  delicate  face.  He  seized  her  listless 
hand,  and  drew  her  suddenly  into  his  embrace. 
''Lenore,"  he  said,  "you  know — you  Jiuoiv 
that  I  love  vou  !  " 
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She  was  passive ;  she  neither  returned  nor 
shrank  from  the  cLisp  of  his  arms,  but  he  felt 
that  she  was  trembhng  from  head  to  foot. 
For  one  moment  her  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder ;  for  one  moment  he  could  not  but 
think  that  she  loved  him  after  all. 

The  door-handle  rattled ;  the  door  opened 
slowly.  Lenore  sprang  away  from  her  hus- 
band like  a  guilty  creature,  covered  with  hot 
blushes ;  Cecil  could  have  cursed  the  intruder 
in  his  heart. 

It  was  nurse  carrying  Cissy  in  her  night- 
o'own  to  receive  a  o-ood-nio-ht  kiss.  Lenore 
took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kept  the  nurse 
in  the  room.  Cecil  stayed  on  till  he  was  tired, 
but  she  said  not  another  word  to  him  that  all 
the  household  mio'ht  not  hear. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FOEGIVENESS. 

Cecil  went  back  to  Scarsfielcl  next  day,  but  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  remain  there  con- 
tentedly. In  a  few  days  he  was  l)ack  again, 
and  although  Lenore's  demeanour  was  still 
unchanged,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could 
not  leave  her  yet ;  he  would  stay  in  Bourne- 
mouth until  Cissy  was  stronger,  and,  if  his 
wife  were  implacable,  he  would  then  make 
some  definite  arrangement  for  her  to  remain 
away  from  him. 

It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  for  him  to 
stay  in  Bournemouth  without  discovering  the 
fact  of  Ruby's  presence.  Lenore  had  never 
met  her,  because  she  went  out  so  little,  and 

because  her  rooms  were  in  a  different  part  of 
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the  town  from  that  which  Magdalen  had 
chosen  ;  but  Cecil's  only  occupation  was  to 
take  long  walks,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  walks  he  came  one  day  full  upon  Miss 
Lingard  and  Miss  Eul^y  Eoslyn.  He  had 
never  been  more  startled  in  his  life.  She  was 
dressed  in  black  ;  her  face  was  thin  and  white, 
her  eyes  were  haggard  and  hollow.  She  was 
a  wreck  of  her  former  self.  To  Cecil  she 
looked  like  one  newly  risen  from  the  dead. 
Involuntarily  he  half  stopped ;  his  lips  parted 
as  if  to  speak ;  but  she  passed  him  rapidly, 
silently,  like  a  ghost.  It  had  not  needed  the 
touch  of  Magdalen's  hand  to  impel  her  for- 
ward ;  she  had  not  wanted  to  pause.  The 
sio'ht  of  Cecil  Brendon  now  filled  her  with 
remorse  and  shame. 

He  felt  that  he  was  not  surprised  when  he 
heard  that  evening  that  Miss  Lingard  was 
inquiring  for  him  at  his  hotel.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  out  from  the  local  newspaper 
where  he  was  staying,  and  Cecil  fancied  that 
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he  knew  her  errand.  Probably  she  had  ,come 
to  ask  him  to  leave  Bournemouth — on  Kuby's 
account.  He  set  his  teeth  and  said  to  himself 
doggedly  that  he  could  not  do  it.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  leave  Lenore.  His  wife's 
lodgings  were  close  to  the  hotel  at  which  he 
was  staying,  and  surely  his  duty  was  to  remain 
at  her  side.     He  would  not  go. 

He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  his  little 
private  sitting-room  when  Miss  Lingard  came 
in,  and  she  was  instantly  struck  by  the  look 
of  trouble  upon  his  face.  He  bowed  as  she 
entered,  and  gave  her  a  chair ;  his  manner 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  in 
the  old  days  when  she  had  called  upon  Mrs. 
Brendon  and  thought  him  so  coldly  super- 
cilious. The  brooding  care  upon  his  brow  left 
no  room  for  affectation  or  self-conscious- 
ness. Its  very  gravity  gave  Magdalen 
hope. 

"  I  have  come  on  a  strange  errand,"  she 
said,  without  preamble  of  any  kind.      "  There 
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is  one  who  has  wronged  you  and  wishes  to  ask 
your  forgiveness." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Cecil,  in 
surprise. 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so.  Do  not  mistake  me," 
responded  Magdalen ;  "  listen  to  my  story 
before  you  speak  again.  Before  your  marriage 
you  were  ill,  were  you  not  ?  You  were 
attacked  upon  the  Quay  and  nearly  murdered. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  a  tramp  had 
attacked  you  ;  l^ut  this  was  not  the  case.  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  who  it  was." 

"  It  is  needless,  Miss  Lingard,"  said  Cecil, 
simply.  "  I  have  known  this  story  all 
along." 

"  Known  ? " 

"  Yes.  Shall  I  give  you  the  name  of  my 
assailant?     It  was  James  Lloyd." 

"  Why  have  you  kept  silence,  then  ?  " 

Cecil  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  down. 
"  I  suppose  that  you  know  the  circumstancjss," 
he  said  at  last.      "  I  had  no  very  good  motive 
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for  holding  my  tongue,  I  fear ;  I  merely 
Avantecl  to  keep  the  story  quiet,  knowing  that 
it  would  tell  against  me  as  well  as  against  poor 
Lloyd.  I  did  not  think  of  him  very  much  ;  I 
am  sorry  for  him  now." 

"Then,  Mr.  Brendon,  you  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  listen  to  my  plea  for  him." 

"  You  need  not  plead  for  him,"  said  Cecil 
almost  roughly.  "  I  can  guess  his  story.  He 
was  in  the  right." 

"  I  cannot  think  that,"  said  Magdalen,  whose 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  sympathy,  as  she 
began  to  perceive  the  bm^len  that  he  was 
carrying ;  "  but  I  can  see  that  he  was  almost 
mad  with  grief  and  pain,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  suffered  bitterly  for  his  violence.  But  for 
God's  mercy  he  might  have  been  a  murderer. 
Mr.  Brendon,  he  wislies  to  place  himself  in 
your  hands.  If  you  desire  to  punish  him,  he 
says  that  he  will  submit  to  anything  that  you 
may  devise  or  desire.  He  is  in  this  town, 
and  earnestly  entreats  you  to  l^elieve  that  he 
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sincerely  repents  of  his  murderous  attack  upon 
your  life." 

"In  this  town?"  said  Cecil,  wonderingiy. 
"  What  is  he  doino;  here  ? "  A  thouoiit  of 
Ruby  had  crossed  his  mind. 

"He  has  lived  here  for  the  last  two  years. 
He  gets  his  living  l^y  making  baskets.  He  is 
blind. '^ 

"  Poor  fellow  ! " 

"  Can  you  forgive  him,  Mr.  Brendon  ?  " 

Cecil  looked  up.  "  I  am  inclined  to  ask  him 
to  forgive  me,"  he  said,  with  a  little  smile  that 
touched  Magdalen  more  than  a  confession  of 
utter  misery  could  have  done — it  was  so  very 
hopeless  ;  "  for  his  action  sprang  from  genuine 
love  to  her;  and  I  had  proved  myself — the 
cur  that  you  know  me  to  be."  Then  he 
turned  sharply  away  from  her,  and  stood 
looking  into  the  fire. 

"  Nay,"  said  Magdalen,  in  the  low,  tranquil 
tones  that  Max  always  found  so  sweet ;  "  all 
that  I  know^  you  to  be  is  a  generous-hearted 
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mail;  who  has  made  errors  and  repented  of 
them,  and  who  will  be  stronger  and  braver 
all  his  life  because  of  his  repentance."  Still 
he  did  not  look  round,  and,  fearing  lest  she 
should  have  said  too  much,  she  added,  *'  Will 
you  see  James  Lloyd  for  yourself,  and  assure 
him  of  your  forgiveness  ?  It  would  be  an 
unspeakable  comfort  to  him." 

'•'  If  he  wishes  it,  I  will,"  said  Cecil,  turning 
round  ;  "  but  it  seems  absurd  for  any  one  to 
ask  my  forgiveness.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  living." 

The  tone  was  sadly  humorous,  and  Magdalen 
read  a  mournful  story  in  the  sound  of  the  last 
few  words.  She  thought  it  best  to  keep  to  her 
point. 

"  He  is  here — downstairs  :  I  brought  him 
with  me.  He  is  waiting  in  another  room. 
AVill  you  go  to  him  ?  " 

Cecil  assented,  and  she  told  him  w^here  to 
find  his  visitor,  but  she  would  not  accompany 
him  to  the  room.       The   meeting  would   be 
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painful  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  better  that  it 
should  pass  unwitnessed. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Cecil  came  back  to  her 
with  a  greatly  moved  and  softened  expression 
upon  his  face. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Lingard,"  he  said.  ''I 
am  very  glad  that  you  brought  him,  and  I  am 
sorry — deeply  sorry — that  he  should  have 
suffered  as  he  has  done.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  that  I  could  do  for  him 
now  { 

"  I  think  not.  He  earns  his  o^vn  livelihood 
with  fair  ease.  If  he  were  in  want,  I  believe 
that  he  would  let  me  know — now." 

"  I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  he  would  look 
on  me  as  a  fiiend,  ready  to  help  him  whenever 
he  requires  help." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brendon.  I  thank  you  in 
his  name.     And  now  I  must  go." 

"  Let  me  see  you  home." 

"  No,  thank  you :  James  Lloyd  is  my 
escort.     Although  he   is  blind,  he  knows  liis 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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way  perfectly.  I  would  rather  not  take  you 
out." 

'^  Tell  me  one  thing,"  said  Cecil,  not  daring 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  face  ;  "  how  is — shef 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause  before 
Magdalen  replied. 

"  You  mean  Miss  Eoslyn  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  saw  her  in  the  street  with  you. 
1  did  not  know  that  she  wns  here."  • 

"  She  has  been  very  ill.  She  is  very  weak  : 
.she  has  had  brain-fever,  and  does  not  gain 
strength  as  she  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Brendon,  it 
is  a  hard  thing,  perhaps,  to  ask  of  you  ;  but  if 
any  other  place  would  suit  you  as  well " 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Cecil,  turning  away. 
"  My  little  girl  is  ill :  my  wife  is  with  her,  and 
is  not  likely  to  leave  the  town.  I  have  no 
influence  with  her  now.  Tf  I  asked  her  to  go 
she  would  not  attend  to  me — it  would  be  a 
reason  for  her  to  stay." 

He  had  never  said  as  much  to  any  other 
livina:  soul :   Ijut  Maodalen  had  a  wonderful 
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power  of  winning  confidence.      She  murmured 
a  few  words  of  sorrow  and  surprise. 

"It  is  what  I  deserve,  perhaps,  for  my  folly 
and  selfishness,"  said  Cecil.  "  But  in  one  thing- 
she  is  mistaken.  I  loved  her  all  the  time. 
There  never  was  a  moment  when  I  did  not  love 
her — though  she  will  not  l^elieve  it  now." 

The  words  sent  Maoxlalen  home  in  a  thouo;ht- 
ful  mood.  She  had  never  before  realised  how 
much  harm  had  been  done  l^y  Euby's  want  of 
self-control  and  Cecil's  weakness  ;  she  saw  now 
that  sorrow  and  disunion  had  arisen  which  she 
had  never  contemplated,  and  that  husband  and 
wife,  loving  each  other  tenderly,  were  yet  on 
the  verge  of  a  breach  which  might  never  in 
this  life  be  repaired. 

She  took  an  opportunity  of  gently  telling 
Ruby  something  of  what  had  happened. 
Surely,  she  thought,  it  was  right  that  the  girl 
should  know  the  misery  that  had  been  caused 
by  her  mad  escapade.  But  Ruby  turned  her 
face  away  and  said  nothing. 
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It  seemed  as  if  Cecil's  presence  in  Bourne- 
mouth were  after  all  of  no  importance  to  poor 
Euby.  She  had  taken  cold  in  one  of  the  chilly 
days  of  early  spring,  and  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  house.  James  Lloyd  came  to  see  her 
daily,  and  his  visits  constituted  her  only 
interest  in  life.  He  sat  beside  her  couch  and 
wove  his  baskets ;  sometimes  the  two  ex- 
changed a  few  quiet  words ;  but  very  often 
they  sat  in  silence,  never  speaking  at  all. 
Magdalen  used  to  look  at  them  with  a  great 
pity  in  her  heart.  Two  ruined,  wasted  lives — 
ruined  and  wasted  more  by  their  own  passion 
and  folly  than  even  b}'  the  weakness  of  the 
man  who  mourned  the  loss  of  his  wife's  love 
as  punishment  for  his  errors.  Sometimes  in 
her  walks  Magdalen  met  Cecil  Brendon  and 
when  she  noted  the  weary,  sorrowful  look 
upon  his  face,  she  wondered  which  ought  to 
be  pitied  more,  the  silent  couple  whom  she 
had  left  behind,  or  the  man  to  whom  they 
owed  their  unhappiness. 
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As  spring  advanced  Magdalen  heard  that 
little  Cissy  was  much  stronger.  So  much  she 
learned  from  Cecil,  with  whom  she  was  now 
on  very  friendly  terms. 

"  And  you  are  all  going  home,  I  hope  ? "  she 
asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  /  am  going  home," 
he  said,  with  mournful  emphasis.  ''  My  wife 
is  going  abroad." 

"  For  how  long  ?  " 

"  For  ever,  I  believe,"  he  answered  gloomily. 
"  We  have  agreed  to  separate." 

And  this  also  Magdalen  told  to  Euby. 

The  spring  brought  no  improvement  in 
Kuby's  health.  She  did  not  go  out ;  she  did 
not  often  leave  her  room ;  she  had  scarcely 
the  strength  to  turn  herself  in  bed,  or  to  lift 
her  wasted  hand.  There  was  no  use  in 
disguising  the  fact ;  Magdalen  knew,  as  all 
about  her  knew,  that  deep  decline  had  set  in, 
and  that  Euljy's  days  were  numbered.  Per- 
haps, to  her  stormy,  passionate  heart,  death 
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was  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  befall 
her. 

One  night,  after  that  communication, 
i\f agdalen  heard  her  weeping  quietly  to  herself, 
and  came  to  her  side  to  comfort  her.  Kuby 
clung  to  her  fondly,  but  did  not  speak  for 
some  time.     At  last  she  said, 

"  I  have  l)een  thinking — I  don't  see  any 
other  way — I  must  speak  to  Lenore  myself." 

"  Dear  Kuby  !  " 

"I  must  tell  her  the  truth — how  little  he 
was  to  blame.  It  was  all  my  fault.  And  I 
can't  bear  to  think  that  they  are  separated  all 
through  me  ;  it  isn't  right,  is  it,  Magdalen  1 " 

Magdalen  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer. 

"  Will  you  send  for  her  to-morrow  ?  And 
for  Cecil  too — but  keep  them  away  from  each 
other  till  I  have  seen  her.  They  will  be  going 
soon — and  I  should  like  to  say  good-bye." 

The  task  set  before  Magdalen  was  one  of  con- 
siderable maoiiitude.  Would  Lenore  come  ? 
It  was  evident  that  she  was   a  woman  of  no 
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ordinary  strength  of  will,  of  great  pride  and 
determination,  and  Magdalen  knew  tliat  it 
would  be  a  trial  to  her  to  comply  with  Kuby's 
request.  But  she  did  her  best.  Even  as  she 
had  set  out  to  plead  with  Cecil  that  he  would 
see  James  Lloyd,  the  man  who  had  nearly 
murdered  him,  so- now  she  went  to  plead  with 
Lenore  for  the  woman  who  had  killed  her  life's 
happiness.  And  the  latter  task  was  the  more 
difficult  of  the  two. 

She  saw  Mrs.  Cecil  Brendon,  and  told  her 
errand.  Lenore  listened  with  polite,  cold 
surprise.  She  felt  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
proposed  visit.  AMiat  could  Kuby  have  to  say 
to  her  ?  Would  she  unfold  some  terriljle  story 
of  Cecil's  unfaithfulness  —  something  worse, 
perhaps,  than  Lenore  had  yet  imagined  to 
herself — and  crave  pardon  of  the  injured  wife  ? 
Lenore  felt  as  if  she  did  not  want  to  hear 
Ruby's  confession.  "  Why  should  I  go  ?  "  she 
said,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  but  painfull}' 
conscious  of  a  surg^ins:  tumult  of  her  inmost 
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soul.  "  I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ilL  I  will  send 
her  all  kind  messages,  but  I  would  rather  not 
see  her." 

"  I  think  that  it  is  your  duty  to  see  her," 
said  Magxlalen.  "  She  is  very  unhappy  :  it 
would  be  cruel  to  refuse  her  now."' 

Lenore  had  a  short,  sharp  struggle  with 
herself,  then  yielded. 

"  Well,  if  it  is  my  duty,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh,   "  if  it  is  my  duty,  I  will  go." 

Cecil  made  no  difficulty.  He  was  evidently 
startled  by  the  request,  but,  as  he  said,  he  put 
himself  into  Miss  Lingard's  hands.  He  would 
do  what  she  thought  right. 

So,  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Lenore 
was  ushered  into  the  pleasant  little  sitting- 
room,  wdiere  Kuby  was  lying  on  a  sofa  near 
the  fire.  Magdalen  was  present,  but  after 
staying  for  a  very  few  moments  she  withdrew 
into  the  adjoining  room,  where  Ruby  slept, 
and  left  the  two  women  alone. 

Lenore  was  painfully  amazed  at  the  change 
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iu  Kuby's  appearance.  She  was  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self,  and,  although  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  large  eyes  bright  with 
fever,  the  emaciation  of  her  face  was  not  to  be 
disguised.  She  wore  a  soft,  loose  garment  of 
dark-red  silk,  and  a  great  fur  rug  was  thrown 
over  her  feet.  Lenore  could  not  but  notice 
her  hands  :  they  were  so  white  and  slender 
that  the  ]jlue  ^  eins  stood  out  on  them  with 
alarming  distinctness,  and  the  fingers  looked 
unnaturally  long  and  thin.  Lenore  had  never 
admired  Ruby  Roslyn,  but  she  was  compelled 
to  admit  that,  with  features  wasted  and 
refined  with  suffering,  her  old  rival  had  gained 
a  marvellous  beauty. 

But  the  cold  and  critical  mood  in  which  she 
entered  the  room  was  swept  away  by  a  wave 
of  diviner  pity.  Lenore  was  not  hard- 
hearted ;  and  as  she  seated  herself  beside  the 
couch  she  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
softening  influences  of  the  scene.  Euby 
looked  at  her  so  wistfully  that  it  was  Lenore 
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who — against   all  her    previous   resolves   and 
imaginings — spoke  first. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me.  AVhat  can  I  do 
for  you  ? "  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kuby,  with  faltering  breath,  ''  I 
asked  you  to  come.  I  thought  that  you  would 
not  refuse.     It  is  to  say  good-bye,  you  know." 

Lenore  looked  at  her  questioningly,  and 
Ruby  went  on,  with  the  faintest  possible 
flicker  of  a  smile  :  "  It  is  I  that  am  going 
away,  I  mean.     Don't  you  know  I  am  dying  ?  " 

Lenore  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  She  had 
never  thought  of  death  as  a  termination  to 
Ruby's  illness.  "  No,  oh,  no,"  she  said : 
"  don't  say  so.     It  can't  be." 

"  I  should  not  have  asked  you  to  come  if 
I  had  not  known  that  I  could  not  get  better," 
said  Ruby,  watching  her  with  the  same 
wistful  look  in  her  gleaming  eyes.  "  It  was 
that  which  gave  me  courage,  Lenore — may  I 
call  you  so  ?  just  for  a  little  time — as  I  am  so 
near  death.     Perhaps  you  will  believe  what  I 
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say.  I  have  something  to  tell  you ;  will 
you  promise  me  to  remember  that  I  could 
not  tell  a  lie — now — with  death  so  very 
near  ? " 

"  I  promise,"  said  Lenore,  in  a  low  voice. 
She  was  intensely  sincere,  and  it  was  all  that 
she  could  honestly  say. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  then,"  Ruin'  went 
on,  in  rather  firmer  tones;  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  ever  since  the  time  when  my  en- 
gagement to  Cecil  Brendon  was  broken  off,  he 
has  never  hesitated  to  tell  me  that  he  loved 
you  and  only  you.  I  know  you  have 
thought  differently.  But  all  that  you  disliked 
was  my  fault.  I  led  him  on  ;  I  told  him  that 
I  wanted  his  friendship  ;  I  let  him  see  how 
much  I  cared  for  him.  He  never  loved  me  ; 
never." 

Lenore's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Ruby's  face  ; 
she  listened  intently,  greedily,  to  every  word. 
She  spoke  in  an  eager  whisper  when  Ruby 
paused. 
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"  He — kissed  you — in  the  conservatory  at 
Mrs.  Dering's." 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  said  Euby. 

Was  it  true,  or  did  she  speak  in  self- 
abnegation  that  was  almost  sublime  ?  Or  did 
she  in  very  truth  blame  herself  for  Cecil's 
act? 

Lenore  seemed  driven  by  some  invisible 
power  to  utter  what  was  in  her  heart,  cruel 
though  it  might  be.  '*  He  knew  of  your 
leaving  Scarsfield  ?  "   she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  told  him.  I  found  my  life  unbear- 
able at  home.  They  wanted  me  to  marry  a 
man  I  hated.  So  I  turned  to  him  for  help. 
He  lent  me  money  and  promised  to  keep  the 
secret  of  my  flight,  though  all  that  he  knew 
was  that  I  was  going  to  London.  I  meant  to 
give  him  my  address  later  on,  because  he  said 
that  he  could  get  me  work.  That  was  all. 
I  did  my  wilful,  wicked  best  to  tempt  him,, 
and  I  failed.  You  can't  think  too  badly  of 
me ;    Ijut  you  need  not  blame  him.     It  was 
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not  his  fault  that  I  could  not  leave  off  lovino- 

o 

him." 

Ah,  but  it  had  been  his  fault  that  she  loved 
him  at  all  I  Lenore  noticed  the  generosity 
that  passed  over  those  earlier  stages  of  Ruby's 
story,  and  was  shamed  by  it.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  were  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

"  Will  you  not  forgive  him  ?  "  said  Ruby, 
putting  one  thin  hand  on  Lenore's  knee.  "  T 
don't  ask  you  to  forgive  me  :  but  he — he  is  so 
miserable.  He  loves  you — who  can  know 
better  than  I  do  ? — and  you  love  him.  Go 
home  with  him  and  make  him  happy." 

Her  voice  was  growing  low  and  feeble. 
Lenore  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  couch,  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  Her  tears  moistened  Ruby's 
face,  but  the  sick  girl  shed  no  tear.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  with  a  wonderful  radiance,  as  of 
one  whose  gladness  was  not  of  this  world. 
She  put  forth  her  hand  and  sounded  a  little 
bell  beside  her.     It  was  a  signal,  the  meaning 
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of  wliirli  Miss  Lingard  knew.  Lenore  rose  as 
if  to  go. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Kuby,  detaining  her.  "  See 
—  your  husband  has  come  to  fetch  you 
home." 

Lenore  turned  with  a  start.  There  indeed 
stood  Cecil ;  pale,  grave,  but  with  an  eager 
lighting  of  the  eyes  as  he  glanced  from  her  to 
Ruby.  Lenore  did  not  hesitate.  She  held 
out  her  hands  to  him.  It  did  not  seem  to  her 
possible  to  refuse  to  do  what  Ruby  had 
desired. 

As  Cecil  took  her  hands,  the  girl  turned  on 
her  ]Dillow  with  a  sigh.  The  colour  went  out 
of  her  cheek,  the  light  from  her  eyes  ;  her 
hands  fell  idly  to  her  sides.  "  I  've  done  all 
that  I  can  do,"  Magdalen,  who  had  followed 
Cecil,  heard  her  murmur  to  herself:  "  there  is 
nothing — nothing  left." 

But  at  this  moment  Lenore  glanced  back  at 
her,  saw  that  deathly  whiteness,  those  languid 
eyes,   and,   with  a  woman's  instinct,  divined 
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what  was  passing  in  the  dying  girl's  restless 
heart.  She  turned  once  more  to  the  couch, 
still  holding  her  husband  by  one  hand. 

"  You  have  given  him  back  to  me,"  she  said, 
•'  and  I  thank  you  and  forgive  you  with  all 
my  heart — if  there  is  anything  to  forgive." 
And  then,  she  kissed  her  gently  and  lovingly, 
knowing  that  it  was  a  Idss  of  farewell. 

Ruby's  eyes  wandered  past  her  to  Cecil, 
with  a  lingering  tenderness  of  regard.  And 
Lenore  drew  him  forward.  "  Kiss  her,  Cecil," 
she  said,  softly,  ''and  say  good-bye." 

And  Cecil  pressed  his  lips  to  the  girl's 
white  brow,  as  one  that  reverently  salutes  the 
dead. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

"COMING    EVENTS    CAST    THEIR    SHADOWS 
BEFORE." 

Before  April  was  over,  Magdalen  came  back 

to  Scarsfield.     Euby  Eoslyn  had  been  laid  to 

rest  in  a  quiet  graveyard   near  the   sea  :    she 

would  be  troubled  no  longer  by  the  sorrows 

and  vexations  of  this  uncertain  world.     James 

Lloyd  had  been  asked  to  return  to  Scarsfield, 

where  w^ork  and  a  comfortable  home  could  l.)e 

found  for  him  ;    but  he  had  refused.     He  did 

not  say  wdiy,  liut  it  seemed  to  Magdalen  that 

she  knew^  the  reason.     In  life,  in  death,   he 

wanted  to  be  near  Euby. 

Magdalen's   work    was    accomplished ;    and 

she  felt  the  strain  which  she  had  put  upon 

herself.     She  was  more  listless,  more  inclined 
192 
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f(ir  rest  and  quietness,  than  she  had  been  for 
many  years.  She  was  almost  disposed  to  Ind 
Miss  Jessop  be  silent,  when  that  good  lady 
discoursed  to  her  of  Scarsfield  works  and  ways. 
Some  of  the  items  of  news  were  old  to 
Magdalen,  and  some  were  new.  She  had 
heard,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
Brendon  were  living  happily  together  in  the 
Riviera,  and  that  their  little  girl  was  nearly 
well.  And  she  had  not  heard  that  Mr.  Max 
Brendon  had  lost  his  lawsuit,  closed  his 
chemical  works,  and  taken  a  situation  as 
head-clerk  in  his  brother  s  office. 

When  Magdalen  did  hear  this,  she  sat  u}) 
suddenly  (she  had  been  Ipng  l)ack  on  a  sofa, 
rather  white  and  silent  for  some  time),  with 
her  face  in  a  flame.  "  Why  was  I  never  told 
of  this  before  ?  "  she  said. 

Miss  Jessop  was  rather  alarmed  at  such  a 

manifestation  of  feeling,  and  began  to  excuse 

herself  nervously,  saying  that  she  had  had  no 

idea  that  her  dear  Madge  would  be  so  much 
VOL.  in.  o 
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interested.  And  Magdalen,  turning  rather 
pale  again,  said  that  it  did  not  matter,  and 
that  she  was  a  little  surprised — that  was  all. 
And  when  Miss  Jessop  had  finished  her 
gentle  gossip,  Magdalen  got  up  and  wrote 
a  note  to  Ursula,  asking  her  to  the  Priory 
to  tea. 

Ursula  came,  full  of  delight  at  seeing  her 
beloved  Magdalen  again.  It  was  not  until  after 
tea  that  Miss  Lingard  introduced  the  subject 
which  just  then  seemed  nearest  her  heart. 

"  Ursula,  you  never  told  me  that  your 
brother  had  lost  his  suit,"  she  said,  going  at 
once  to  the  point,  as  was  her  wont. 

Ursula  looked  confused.  "  I  know,"  she 
said.  Then  she  stopped,  and  went  on  again  : 
^'Max  told  me  not  to  tell  you." 

"  Why  ? " 

''  Oh.  he  said  that  you  would  not  be 
interested.  Or,  if  you  were  interested  (as  I 
said  you  would  be),  that  you  had  so  many 
other  things  to  think  of  that  your  mind  ought 
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not  to  be  disturbed.  Anyhow,  I  was  not  to 
say  anything." 

She  wondered  at  the  beautiful  softness  in 
Magdalen's  eyes. 

"  And  he  has  closed  his  chemical  works  ? " 

''  Yes.  He  says  that  he  might  have  gone 
on,  but  that  he  had  no  reasonable  hope  of 
doing  better  for  the  future,  and  that  it  would 
be  only  fair  and  honest  to  close  them.  He  is 
in  Cecil's  office ;  and  I  pity  him." 

*'  Why  ? " 

*'  It  must  be  horrid  to  be  under  Cecil,  after 
being  one's  own  master.  Not  but  what  Cecil 's 
very  fond  of  him,  and  lets  him  do  just  as  he 
pleases.  And  Cecil  is  much  nicer  than  he 
used  to  be.  But  I  think  that  Max  finds  it 
hard  sometimes." 

''And  he  does  not  live  at  home  ?" 

Ursula  reddened.  "  Mamma  did  not  want 
him.  She  was  very  unkind — but  he  said  I 
was  not  to  say  so.  He  has  taken  rooms  at 
Mrs.   Turner's,  and  lives  there ;    it 's   a    little 
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house,  an  artisan's  house,  near  Gay  Street. 
When  he  wants  a  little  variety  he  goes  to  the 
works  and  prowls  there  at  night  amongst  all 
the  dust,  and  cobwebs,  and  machinery.  Cheer- 
ful, isn't  it  ? "  —  and  then  the  girl's  lip 
quivered,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  Magdalen's 
shoulder.  "Oh,  Magdalen,"  she  said,  "he  is 
very  miserable." 

Magdalen  caressed  her,  but  did  not  reply, 
and  presently  changed  the  subject  in  so 
decided  a  manner  that  Ursula  did  not  venture 
to  allude  to  it  again. 

The  classes  in  Gay  Street  were  still  going 
on,  but  Miss  Lingard  had  felt  dou])tful 
whether  she  would  reopen  hers  just  yet.  Bat 
after  that  talk  with  Ursula  she  resolved  to  go 
there  on  the  following  evening.  It  was  one 
of  Max's  nights  :  she  knew  them  of  old.  She 
wanted  to  see  for  herself  whether  he  looked 
"  miserable  "  or  not. 

She  saw  him,  and  she  thought  that  he  was 
very  little  changed.     There  was  a  deeper  fold 
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between  his  brows,  a  sterner  look  about  his 
mouth,  ]mt  there  was  the  old  fire  in  his  eyes, 
the  same  resolute  coolness  of  manner.  "Mis- 
erable '  was  not  the  word  for  him  ;  and  yet, 
she  did  not  think  that  he  looked  quite 
happy. 

She  had  to  plan  a  little  in  order  to  speak  to 
him  alone.  She  went  into  an  empty  class- 
room at  the  top  of  the  house  and  sent  a 
message  by  one  of  the  boys  to  ask  Mr.  Bren- 
don  to  join  her  there.  Max,  not  kno wing- 
that  she  was  in  the  house,  obeyed  in  some 
amaze. 

The  night  was  peculiarly  warm  and  balmy, 
and  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he 
found  her  was  wide  open.  Magdalen  was 
looking  out  at  a  distant  prospect  of  the  broad 
river,  crossed  by  the  many  arches  of  its 
famous  bridge ;  the  whole  silvered  by  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon.  The  gas  was  turned 
d(jwn ;  the  room  was  in  shadow,  save  for 
that  spot  where  the  moonlight  shone.     Mag- 
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dalen's  figure  was  only  just  discernible,  but 
Max  could  see  her  face  plainly,  and  was  struck 
by  some  new  and  indefinable  charm  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  possess.  Perhaps  the  weird 
light  of  the  moon  gave  it  that  fine,  white, 
spiritual  look  ;  and  yet  its  calm  was  troubled 
as  he  drew  near. 

Moved  by  a  strong  instinct  of  pity  and 
sympathy,  Magdalen  advanced  a  step  and  held 
out  both  her  hands,  with  a  very  gentle  look 
and  tone.     ''  I  am  so  sorry  !  "    she  said. 

He  took  her  hands,  and  his  own  face 
changed  in  a  way  that  startled  her ;  yet  the 
change,  though  unusual,  was  very  slight.  His 
under  lip  was  fuller  than  usual ;  his  eyelids 
seemed  to  redden,  and  his  eyes  to  glisten. 
Sympathy  from  her  at  that  moment  was  so 
sweet  that  it  brought  to  his  eyes  the  first  tear 
that  had  risen  to  them  since  his  childhood. 
The  pressure  of  her  hands  continued  only  a 
moment ;  he  dropped  them  and  walked  away 
to    the   hearthrug    where    he    stood,    looking 
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down,    not    master    enough    of    himself     to 
speak. 

"  Can  nothmg  be  done  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Could  I  not  have  done  anything  if  you  had 
told  me  ?  Sometimes  money  is  useful ;  and, 
you  know,  I  am  rich  ;  I  should  have  liked  to 

help  you,  had  it  been  possible " 

"No,"  he  answered.  "Not  in  that  way! 
...  I  mean  that  you  could  have  helped  me 
— you  can  help  me  now — by  your  kindness, 
your  counsel.  I  have  missed  you  very  much. 
You  have  no  idea  what  I  seem  to  lose  when 
I  know  you  are  away." 

"Tell  me,  is  Captain  Esher  to  blame  for 
this  ?     You  lost  the  lawsuit  ?  " 

"  I  did.     But  I  had  lost  in  other  ways  too. 
The  lawsuit  does  not  account  for  everything." 
"  If  you  had  not    been  mixed  up    in  that 
unhappy  quarrel  of  mine,  perhaps   he  would 
not  have  pressed  matters  so  far." 

"  Now,  that  is  just  what  I  have  been  afraid 
you   would  think,"  said  Max,   with   an  eager 
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look  at  her  troubled  face,  "and  that  is  why  I 
told  Ursula  to  say  nothing  to  you  about  the 
lawsuit.  Eemember,  it  was  set  on  foot  in  real- 
ity before  he  came  to  the  town.  Our  personal 
quarrel  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Don't  let  me  think  you  believe  that  it  had. 
It  will  vex  me  liorribly  if  you  do ;  it  would 
not  be  a  true  view  of  the  matter  at  all." 

She  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  ''At  least 
you  will  let  me  help  you  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Brendon  ?  We  made  a 
league  of  friendship  ;  give  me  the  privilege  of 
a  friend." 

He  smiled  and  looked  away  from  her.  "  It 
would  be  too  great  a  responsibility,"  he  said. 
**  I  should  always  be  afraid  of  losing  your 
money  ;  and  the  fear  might  make  me  nervous." 

"You  are  jesting,"  said  Magdalen,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach,  "and  I  am  in  earnest." 

"  I  could  not  take  money  from  you,"  he 
said,  meeting  her  eyes  with  a  full,  grave  look 
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of  resolve,  which  she  could  not  gainsay. 
*'  Don't  ask  me.  I  can't  well  explain  my 
feeling ;  but  it  would  place  us  on  a  wrong- 
footing.  Besides,  everything  is  settled ;  I  am 
working  for  Cecil,  and  the  caustic  works  are 
shut  up.  I  believe  I  should  have  to  get 
another  building  before  I  could  begin  again, 
too ;  unless  I  want  another  lawsuit — though 
I  suppose  the  Malton  trees  are  about  as  black 
as  they  can  be." 

"  It  has  been  very  unfortunate." 

'*  /  have  been  unfortunate,  you  mean.  And 
I  daresay  you  remember  that  I  boasted  of 
certain  success.  I  said  that  I  should  not  fail 
except  by  my  own  fault  or  foolishness.  And, 
as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  neither." 

"  No ;  you  have  been  unable  to  control 
events  in  any  way." 

"  Exactly  so.  Chance  has  been  too  strong 
for  me." 

"  Chance  ! — God's  will,"  said  Magdalen,  half 
under  her  breath. 
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"  Yes,  God's  will,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  and 
I  made  a  mistake." 

Their  hands  met  in  a  close,  friendly  grasp, 
but  further  conversation  seemed  impossible  to 
them  both.  They  parted  with  few  words,  and 
Magdalen  went  home  ill  at  ease. 

She  did  not  know  that  her  interview  with 
Max  was  made  the  subject  of  some  spiteful 
gossip  between  the  woman  who  took  care  of 
the  Gay  Street  rooms  and  her  next-door 
neighbour,  who  happened  to  he  Mrs.  Bracy, 
formerly  Mrs.  Lloyd.  James  Lloyd's  mother 
had  an  odd,  inexplicable  grievance  against 
Magdalen,  chiefly  because  she  had  befriended 
poor  Euby  Eoslyn,  whom  Mrs.  Bracy  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  ruin  of  her  son.  And 
Mrs.  Bracy  was  quite  ready  to  do  j\Iiss  Lingard 
an  ill  turn.  Hence  came  a  complication  for 
which  Magdalen  was  unprepared. 

It  was  a  little  later  in  the  year,  and  Daisy 
Esher  sat  alone  one  afternoon  in  a  laro-e  sittino;- 
room  in  an  Antwerp  hotel.      She  was  on  the 
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ground,  with  her  arms  on  the  sill  of  the  broad, 
low  window,  whence  she  was  gazing  into  the 
Place  Verte.  The  market-place  presented  a 
bright  scene  :  it  was  crowded  with  country- 
women in  quaint-looking  caps  and  wonderful 
earrings,  with  men  who  held  yellow  parasols 
above  their  heads,  with  bronzed  young  fellows 
in  dark-blue  blouses,  all  of  whom  nodded, 
gesticulated,  passed  and  repassed  under  the 
trees,  before  Daisy's  admiring  eyes.  The 
Place  was  comparatively  empty  of  tourists  : 
listless  waiters  gossiped  with  folded  arms  upon 
the  hotel  steps  ;  the  benches  under  the  trees 
would  not  be  filled  by  smokers  and  nursery- 
maids until  later  in  the  day,  but  Daisy  found 
plenty  of  amusement  in  watching  the  passers- 
by.  She  had  been  charmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
yellow  dog  drawing  a  washerwoman\s  little 
cart,  and  was  now  watching  ^for  another. 
However,  the  carillon  had  sounded  twice  from 
the  cathedral  since  her  watch  began,  and  she 
was  growing   tired  of  waiting.      She    looked 
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round  the  Ijig,  l)are  room,  with  its  profuse 
gilding,  its  red  velvet,  and  ticking  clocks,  and 
sighed  to  herself. 

''  If  Mademoiselle  would  only  let  me  undo 
the  black  trunk,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
"  and  get  out  my  books  or  old  Topsy  !  .  .  ." 

Old  Topsy  was  the  last  remaining  of  Daisy's 
dolls ;  the  one  which  Fate,  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  Mequillet,  had  spared.  In  the 
absence  of  toys  and  books,  the  tears  began  to 
well  up  in  Daisy's  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  where  Mademoiselle  has  gone. 
Shopping,  I  suppose.  I  wish  I  might  have  a 
new  frock ;  Dolly  has  such  a  lot,  and  I  have 
so  few  new  things.  Maidie  used  to  keep  us 
dressed  alike.  Oh,  dear  !  how  I  wish  I  was 
back  with  Maidie  !  " 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  the  window-seat,  and 
let  the  tears  trickle  down.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  since  she  had  been  left  alone — not  in 
disgrace ;  simply  in  the  too  common  order  of 
events  :   Dolly  having  gone  out  with  Captain 
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Esher,  and  Mademoiselle  absenting  herself  to 
buy  odds  and  ends  of  flowers  and  lace  to  make 
a  fresh  bonnet  for  Sunday.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  Dolly  rushed  in. 

"  I  've  news  for  you,  Daisy  :  real  news  ! 
What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  I  '11  have  six 
kisses  and  a  dance — come  along  !  "  And  she 
went  pirouetting  down  the  room,  as  light  as  a 
fairy. 

"  What !  won't  you  come  ?  Sulky  thing  ! 
Petite  grogneiise,  as  Mademoiselle  calls  you. 
I  know  why  we  are  here,  and  where  we  are 
goino'  next." 

"  Tiens,  for  what  is  all  this  noise  ?  "  said 
Mademoiselle,  entering  with  a  band-box. 
'' Tais-toi,  DoW-j,  petit  i^er roquet !  Pourqiioi 
j^lettres-tu,  Marguerite  ? " 

"I  am  not  crying,"  said  Daisy,  getting  up. 

"  But  you  lie  ! "  said  Mademoiselle,  in  very 
rapid  French ;  ''I  see  the  tears  upon  your 
face.  Why  do  you  tell  me  such  falsities  ? 
Figtirez-vous,    Mademoiselle,"    she   turned   to 
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Dolly,  "  I  leave  the  little  one  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  she  weeps  at  being  left  alone  ? 
And  I,  who  had  gone  to  buy  her  bon-bons  ! " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  her,"  said  Dolly,  in 
English;  "she  is  always  silly.  AVhere  are 
the  bon-bons,  then  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  felt  in  her  pocket,  and  threw 
up  her  hands  with  a  tragic  little  cry.  "  They 
have  disappeared.  On  m'a  vole;  they  have 
stolen  my  pretty  present  for  my  angels.  Ah, 
the  thieves." 

"Have  they  picked  your  pocket?"  asked 
Daisy,  rubbing  away  her  tears.  Dolly  stopped 
dancing,  and  looked  intensely  sceptical. 

"  Indeed  they  have  !  the  monsters  ! — and  of 
my  purse  also  !  I  must  complain  to  your  good 
papa ;  he  will  recover  it  for  me.  All,  Dieu ! 
what  do  I  not  suffer  in  these  voyages  on  your 
account ! " 

Mademoiselle  hurried  into  the  next  room, 
holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"I  am  sorry  ;  aren't  you,  Dolly  ?  " 
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"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Dolly.  "Made- 
moiselle tells  dreadful  stories.  It  just  came 
into  her  head  to  say  the  purse  was  gone,  and 
she  said  it." 

"  Oh  !  Dolly,  would  she  be  so  wicked  ?  " 

"It  isn't  wicked  in  her;  papa  says  she 
can't  help  it.  AVe  needn't  copy  her,  you 
know.  She  is  only  here  to  make  us  speak 
French.  Her  purse  is  in  her  pocket  or  on  her 
dressing-table  all  the  time." 

"  I  don't  think  it  can  be." 

"  Wait  and  see,"  and  Dolly  ran  out  of  the 
room,  with  a  mischievous  laugh.  Presently 
Mademoiselle  came  back,  and  Dolly  followed 
almost  directly,  saying,  "  Here,  Mademoiselle, 
your  purse  was  on  the  floor.  It  is  not  stolen 
after  all." 

"  Vraiment!'''  said  Mademoiselle,  with  un- 
perturbed gaiety.  "  You  are  my  good  angel, 
little  one.  Imagine  to  yourself  that  I  did  not 
see  it." 

Dolly   gave    her   sister    a    laughing    look, 
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which  Daisy  did  not  return.  Then  she 
went  on  : 

*'Now  for  my  news.  You  are  so  stupid, 
you  will  not  guess  it.  AYe  have  come  here  on 
our  way  to — England." 

"England!"  Daisy's  scream  of  joy  was 
re-echoed  by  one  of  horror  from  Mademoiselle. 
"  To  the  Priory— to  Magdalen  !  " 

"  England  I  that  sad  country,"  moaned  the 
Frenchwoman. 

.  "  Not  to  the  Priory ;  to  Malton,  I  believe. 
Papa  has  had  it  refurnished.  He  says  it  is 
very  ugly  there,  because  Mr.  Brendon's  nasty 
chemical  works  have  spoiled  our  trees.  It 's  very 
horrid  of  Mr.  Brendon  to  spoil  them,  I  think." 

"He  can't  help  it.     I  like  Mr.  Brendon." 

"  Papa  doesn't,"  said  Dolly,  significantly ; 
"  and  he  gained  the  lawsuit,  and  got  ever  so 
many  thousands  of  pounds  from  Mr.  Brendon 
in  payment  for  the  trees  and  things." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Brendon.  Don't  you  remember 
him,  Dolly  ? " 
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"  Yes,  I  remember  him  well  enough ;  but 
papa  doesn't  like  him,  so  I  don't.  You  always 
like  people  papa  doesn't  like.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself,  pitying  his  enemies. 
I  don't  love  you  a  bit  when  you  talk  like  that ; 
do  you,  Mademoiselle  ?  Let  us  go  out  for  a 
walk,  and  leave  her  to  herself." 

"  Willingly,  mon  enfant,''  said  Mademoiselle, 
who  always  humoured  Dolly,  and  snubbed 
Daisy  when  possible.  "  Let  us  go  and  see  the 
town.     I  will  put  on  my^  hat." 

They  went  out  together,  and  Daisy  stood 
alone  again,  sorrowfully  looking  at  the  passers- 
1)y.  A  bold  idea  soon  occurred  to  her. 
She  would  go  out  alone,  if  nobody  would  take 
her  ;  she  had  heard  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and 
there  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Place 
Verte ;  thither  she  would  go.  Her  hat  and 
jacket  were  ready  for  her,  and  five  minutes 
after  Dolly  and  Mademoiselle  had  started  to 
see  the  town,  Daisy  started  to  see  the 
Cathedral. 

VOL.    III.  p 
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She  was  much  delighted  with  the  visit  she 
paid  to  it.  Of  course  she  did  not  see  the  great 
pictures,  for  she  had  not  the  necessary  shilling 
to  give  the  sacristan  ;  but  she  wandered  about, 
admiring  the  carving  and  painted  windows — 
especially  one  which  represented  a  procession 
of  figures  winding  up  to  the  door  of  a  church. 
She  found  occupation  for  some  time  in  count- 
ing the  faces  in  the  procession,  but  grew  dizzy 
somewhere  about  the  sixty-fifth,  and  left  ofi". 
Then  she  strayed  into  the  Place  and  sat  down 
on  a  bench  which  was  screened  by  some  trees 
from  the  windows  of  the  hotel.  There  slie 
made  friends  with  a  young  Frenchwoman  in 
black — a  far  l3etter  person  than  Mademoiselle 
Mequillet — and  had  heard  half  the  details  of 
her  history  before  she  descried  Mademoiselle 
bearing  down  upon  her  with  a  wrathful 
face. 

Daisy  bade  her  friend  a  polite  farewell,  and 
walked  to  meet  her  governess,  who  seized  her 
arm    and    poured    out    a    torrent    of  voluble 
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reproaches.  She  was  half  dragged  into  the 
hotel,  and  up  to  their  sitting-room,  where  she 
had  to  listen  to  a  long  lecture  on  the  enormities 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  Daisy  listened 
meekly  enough,  and  brought  out  a  little 
pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  away  a  few 
tears,  while  Dolly  laughed,  first  at  Mademois- 
elle's anger  and  then  at  Daisy's  want  of  spirit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fracas,  Captain  Esher 
sauntered  in. 

"  Eh  !  Daisy  whimpering  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

Mademoiselle  explained,  with  many  gesticu- 
lations, what  was  wrong.  Captain  Esher 
laughed  silently,  and  asked  why  Daisy  did  not 
go  out  with  her  sister. 

Dolly  reddened  as  she  answered,  defiantly, 
"  I  didn't  want  Daisy  to  go." 

"  Was  she  not  fine  enough  ?  "  asked  Captain 
Esher,  lazily  surveying  the  two  children. 

They  resembled  each  other  much  less  than 
they  used  to  do,  but  the  dissimilarity  did  not 
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lie  altogether  in  feature.  Dolly  wa.-^  certainly 
taller,  and  had  an  older  look  than  her  sister  ; 
but  their  dress  was  vastly  different.  Daisy 
wore  a  plain  brown  dress,  good  and  comfort- 
able ;  but  very  unlike  Dolly's  blue  and  white 
costume — as  perfect  a  child's  dress  as  could  be 
made  by  a  Parisian  dressmaker.  The  differ- 
ence w^as  an  index  to  the  sort  of  treatment  the 
two  received.  Dolly  was  petted  and  indulged 
in  every  whim  :  Daisy  dared  not  have  any 
whims  if  she  wanted  to  lead  a  fairly  peaceable 
life.  Captain  Esher  did  not  love  her  as  he 
loved  Dolly  ;  and  a  look,  half  of  distaste,  half 
of  anoer,  came  to  his  face  as  he  heard  Made- 
moiselle's  account  of  the  friend  whom  Daisy 
had  made  in  the  Place — "  canaille,  the  lowest 
of  the  low." 

"  Ah !  I  remember,"  said  Captain  Esher, 
stroking  his  golden  moustache,  "  Daisy  has  a 
taste  for  low  people." 

"  She  was  not  low,  j)apa  ;  I  am  sure  that  she 
was  verv  eood." 
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"  Good  or  bad,"  said  Captain  Esher,  "it  doe.s 
not  much  matter.  We  are  going  to  England 
to-morrow." 

Then  he  strolled  out  of  the  room  aorain, 
leaving  Mademoiselle  to  occupy  herself  with 
the  children,  and  thinking  very  little  about 
the  trio.  He  had  other  things  to  think  of. 
In  his  pocket  at  that  moment  lay  a  dirty  little 
missive  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  from 
Malton,  and  which  he  had  read  and  re-read 
until  he  knew  every  word  of  its  contents  by 
heart. 

*'  A  well-wisher  thinks  that  Captain  Esher 
might  like  to  hear  as  how  Miss  Lingard  is 
going  to  1)6  married  very  shortly  to  Mr.  Max 
Brendon,  a  gentleman  that  Captain  Esher  has 
ijo  cause  to  be  fond  of." 

"No  cause  to  be  fond  of!  I  should  think 
not,"  the  Captain  had  ejaculated  to  himself 
when  he  first  read  this  epistle.  "  Who  on 
earth  has  written  this  ?  However,  it  puts  me 
on  the  right  track :    i  11  have  another  try  for 
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Magdalen,  and  if  she  won't  have  me,  at  any 
rate  I  '11  put  a  spoke  in  Brendon's  wheel." 

This  was  the  business  that  brought  Captain 
Esher  back  to  Malton. 


CHAPTER  XL 


ONLY   ONE   THING." 


Captain    Esher's    first    act   on   arriving    at 

Malton,  was  to  write  a  conciliatory  letter  to 

Magdalen.     He  waited  for  some  days  without 

receiving  an  answer  (for,  indeed,  it  was  not  a 

letter  that  imperatively  demanded  one),  and 

then  decided  upon  making  a  call  at  the  Priory 

and  seeing  Magdalen  with  his  own  eyes.     He 

scarcely   thought   that   she    would    refuse   to 

admit  him,  but,  if  so,  he  had  other  resources 

at  his  command. 

Magdalen  was  out :    she   had  gone  to  Mrs. 

8t.    Aidan's    for    the    day.      Captain    Esher 

congratulated   himself  upon    his    good    luck. 

Aunt  Emilia  would  not  shut  him  out :  he  was 
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.sure  to  be  able  to  get  a  few  minutes  alone 
with  Magdalen  at  tlie  Rectory. 

Fortune  certainly  favoured  him.  He  met 
Miss  Lingard  at  the  gate  of  the  Rectory 
garden.  She  was  going  out  as  he  came  in. 
He  paused  and  raised  his  hat,  noting  tlie 
colour  that  flashed  into  her  face  when  he  drew 
near.  She  returned  his  greeting,  and  made  as 
though  she  would  pass  on,  but  he  would  not 
let  her  pass  without  a  word. 

"Excuse  me,*'  he  said,  "I  have  had  no 
answer  to  my  letter." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  it  required  an 
answer,"  she  said,  coldly.     . 

"Not  when  I  asked  for  your  friendship — 
your  forgiveness  ? " 

"  You  have  asked  for  it  before." 

"  And  you  have  always  denied  it  to  me, 
good,  religious  woman  that  you  are  !  Mag- 
dalen, what  stands  between  us  ?  Is  it  the 
shadow  of  my  dead  wife  ? " 

She  flushed  a  little  at  the  words. 
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*'  Perhaps  it  is,"  she  answered  dreamily, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  distant  landscape,  and 
her  hand   resting  on   the  gate — "  perhaps    it 


is." 


His  face  darkened.  She  had  never  before 
given  him  so  clear  an  indication  of  the  effect 
of  Alice's  history  on  her  mind. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

She  started,  looked  at  him  suddenly,  and 
changed  colour  once  again. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  there  is." 

"  What  ?  "  His  tone  was  fierce.  "  You  are 
oroino-  to  be  married  to  some  one  else.  Is  that 
it  ?     Is  it " 


"Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  married.  Good  morning.  Captain  Esher.  I 
am  pressed  for  time." 

Her  tone  was  so  haughty  that  he  felt 
disinclined  to  force  himself  upon  her :  he 
lifted  liis  hat,  and  let  her  pass,  with  a  distinct 
convictioir  that  absence  had  at  any  rate  not 
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restored  him  to  his  old  phice  in  her  heart. 
But  what  did  she  mean  by  saying  that  she 
was  not  going  to  be  married  ? 

He  made  some  veiled  inquiries  of  Mrs.  St. 
Aidan,  but  she  had  nothing  to  tell  him,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  be  too  gracious.  She 
upbraided  him  frankly  for  taking  the  children 
away  from  the  Priory,  and  utterly  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  future  schemes. 
In  fact,  though  she  did  not  say  so,  her 
husband  had  strictly  forbidden  her  to  aid  and 
abet  Philip  in  any  of  his  plans,  how  innocent 
soever  they  might  seem,  without  previous 
reference  to  him ;  and  therefore  Captain  Esher 
was  thrown  back  on  his  own  ingenuity. 

One  of  the  first  of  his  steps  towards  the 
attainment  of  his  end  seemed  to  be  a  very 
simple  one.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  school- 
room that  Miss  Dolly  was  to  come  down  to 
dessert.  No  mention  being  made  of  Daisy, 
she  solaced  herself  in  Mademoiselle's  company 
with  Topsy  and  a  white  kitten,  while  Dolly, 
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looking  radiant,  tripped  away  to  the  dining- 
room. 

Here  Captain  Eslier  smilingly  heaped  her 
plate  with  fruit  and  sweets,  made  her  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  then,  when  the  round 
cheeks  were  aflame  and  the  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing brightly,  he  made  a  careless  little 
proposition.  "  Suppose  you  went  to  the 
Priory  for  a  few  days  ?"  he  said,  "while  I  go 
to  London." 

Dolly  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  idea. 
"  With  Magdalen,  papa  ?  It  will  l)e  dread- 
fully dull.  You  might  take  me  with  you,  and 
let  Daisy  go  to  the  Priory." 

"  But  suppose  I  particularly  wanted  you  to 
go,"  said  Captain  Esher,  bringing  the  spell  of 
his  handsome  eyes  to  bear  upon  his  little 
daughter.  "  Would  you  not  go  then  ?  You 
don't  love  me  well  enough  for  that,  do 
you? 

Dolly  looked  indignant.  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  say  so.     You  know  very  well  that 
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I  love  you.     But  why  should  you  want  me  to 
go  to  the  Priory  ?  " 

*'  Will  you  do  something  for  me  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course,  if  I  can,  papa.     But " 

*' '  But  me  no  buts,' "  said  Esher,  impa- 
tiently. '*Yes  or  no,  once  for  all,  Dolly. 
You  '11  keep  your  word,  I  know,  though  you 
are  only  a  child.  Will  you  do  something  for 
me — something  that  requires  a  little  skill,  and 
a  little  boldness,  and  a  little  ingenuity  ?  Yes 
or  no." 

"Yes,"  said  Dolly,  looking  at  him  fear- 
lessly. 

"  Very  well.  Then  you  and  Daisy  must 
write  to  Magdalen,  asking  her  to  let  you  go  to 
the  Priory  for  a  week  or  two  while  I  am  in 
London.  When  you  are  there  you  must  write 
to  me  every  day,  telling  me  who  comes  to  the 
house,  and  what  is  going  on.  Especially  tell 
me  if  any  of  the  Brendons  come.  You  must 
keep  you  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  get  to  know 
all  you  can.     I  want  to  find  out  whether  Mag- 
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clalen  is  engaged  to  be  married.  Do  you 
understand  ? " 

''  I  don't  think  that  that  will  be  very 
difficult,"  said  Dolly,  with  rather  a  jDuzzled  face. 

"  Don't  you  ?  Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult 
than  you  think.  Mind,  you  are  never  to  ask 
a  question.  You  are  not  to  show  any  curio- 
sity. You  are  not  to  drop  a  single  word  to 
Magdalen,  or  to  anybody  else,  that  will 
show  your  purpose.  Is  there  no  difficulty  in 
that  ?  " 

Dolly  had  drawn  nearer  to  him,  and  was 
sitting  with  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her 
dimpled  chin  resting  upon  her  hands.  A 
careful  father  or  mother  would  have  been 
saddened  to  see  the  precocious  intelligence  of 
her  face,  the  premature  wisdom  of  her  bright, 
attentive  eyes. 

"Then,"  said  Captain  Esher,  in  his  most 
caressing  voice,  "  there  is  one  thing  still  more 
difficult  to  be  done,  Dolly.  You  know  that 
Magdalen  has  quarrelled  with  me,  do  you  not  ? 
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Y(ui  know  that  she  will  not  let  me  into  the 
house  ? " 

"  It 's  a  shame  !  it 's  a  great  shame  ! "  Dolly 
exclaimed,  resentfully. 

"So  it  is,  little  one.  And  it  is  not  my 
foult  either.  But  let  that  pass.  I  want  you  to 
watch  the  habits  of  the  people  in  the  house, 
and  let  me  know  when  Magdalen  goes  out — 
when  she  is  at  Gay  Street,  for  instance.  Then, 
some  day,  when  you  know  that  she  is  to  be 
away,  you  must  let  me  into  the  house,  without 
telling  anybody  else." 

Dolly's  eyes  opened  wide.  "  What  for, 
papa  J 

"That  is  my  business,"  said  her  father, 
harshly.  Then,  softening  his  tones  again. 
"  I  w^ant  to  see  that  poor  woman  that  Mag- 
dalen took  into  her  house  :  Alice,  I  thiuk  they 
call  her.  Could  you  get  me  to  her  room 
some  day  ? " 

"  I  dare  say  that  I  could,"  Dolly  answered, 
thoughtfully.      "  But  why — why " 
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''  You  are  very  curious,"  said  Captain  Esher, 
with  a  cold  smile.  "  But  I  suppose  I  must 
satisfy  your  curiosity.  This  person  —  this 
Alice — used  to  l^e  known  to  me  in  her  younger 
days.  (Her  name  is  not  Alice,  but  Louisa,  by 
the  bye.)  Her  friends  have  asked  me  to  see 
her,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  happy  in 
her  present  abode.  For  this  purpose  I  want  to 
go  to  her  without  giving  Magdalen  a  chance 
of  preparing  her — perhaps  of  prejudicing  her 
mind  against  me.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

The  necessity  of  throwing  dust  in  the  child's 
eyes  made  him  slightly  impatient.  He  wished 
that  Dolly  were  a  little  less  intelligent ! 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Dolly,  slowly,  ''  that 
Magdalen  could  mind  your  coming,  just  to 
see  poor  Alice.  Why  don't  you  ask  her  first, 
papa  { 

Captain  Esher  uttered  a  short,  vexed 
laugh. 

''  I  know  Magdalen  better  than  you  do, 
child.     She  wants  to  keep  her  protegee  out  of 
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my  way.  Are  you  old  enough  to  understand 
that  some  women  can  bear  anything,  except 
the  loss  of  power  ?  " 

Dolly  nodded. 

"  Magdalen  never  liked  anybody  to  inter- 
fere with  us/'  she  said,  applying  her  father  s 
words  with  wonderful  quickness. 

"  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing  now  with  this 
woman.  So  you  must  use  all  your  cleverness, 
Dolly,  to  give  me  the  chance  I  want.  Mag- 
dalen seems  to  like  keeping  people  who  don't 
belong  to  her,"  he  added,  lazily.  "  See  what 
trouble  I  had  to  get  hold  of  you." 

*'  You  darling  papa,  I  should  have  died  if 
you  hadn't  come  !  " 

*'Not  you.  You  were  as  happy  as  possible, 
psalm-singing,  when  I  broke  in  upon  you." 

"Papa,  I  hated  it  all."  And  for  the 
moment,  Dolly  believed  that  she  did. 

"  Well,  you  must  submit  to  it  for  a  few  days 
ao'ain.  You  will  write  to  me  here — every  day 
under  cover  to  Mademoiselle " 
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''  I  thought  you  said  that  you  would  be  in 
London  ? " 

"  Simpleton  !  I  said  so.  Is  that  any  reason 
for  my  going  ? " 

"  Must  I  say  that  you  have  gone  ? "  said 
Dolly,  uneasily. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  Women  always  tell 
lies ;  it  is  part  of  their  vocation  :  one  more  or 
less  won't  matter.  However,  perhaps  you  are 
not  old  enough  to  do  it  well.  I  '11  relieve 
your  mind  ;  I  do  mean  to  go  to  London,  so 
you  will  be  safe  in  saying  I  am  there." 

Dolly  nodded,  but  was  evidently  a  little 
taken  aback.  The  Bohemianism  of  the  j)ast 
two  years  had  not  effaced  all  traces  of 
Magdalen's  teaching ;  the  child  hesitated  still 
to  tell  a  downright  lie. 

"  You  must  contrive  it  in  some  way,"  said 
her  father,  seeing  the  need  of  a  little 
encouragement.  ''  You  would  not  betray  me 
to  Magdalen,  would  you,  Dolly  ?  for  want 
of  a  little  adroitness  and  courage  !      My  clever 
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Dolly  will  not  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  that 
manner." 

"  No,  papa  ;  1 11  do  or  say  anything  you  like." 

'•'  That  is  right,  little  one.  You  need  say 
nothing  untrue  ;  I  mean  to  be  away  for  a  few^ 
days.  You  will  help  me,  I  know,  as  well  as 
though  you  were  older,  for  you  are  quick  and 
observant ;  you  have  plenty  of  tact,  and  can 
keep  a  secret.  I  could  not  trust  Daisy  with 
anything  that  I  have  told  you." 

"  No ;  Daisy  would  let  it  all  out  directly," 
said  Dolly,  feeling  proud  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her. 

"  Now,  go  and  write  your  letter  to  Magdalen, 
and  bring  it  me  to  read." 

Dolly  left  Captain  Esher  to  smoke  a  cigar  in 
the  library,  and  smile  over  the  simplicity  that 
he  was  deluding.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time  the  letter  was  written :  Dolly  had  a 
knack  of  expressing  herself  prettily.  It  was 
shown,  approved,  and  sent  off  the  same 
evening. 
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Magdalen  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
the  children's  visit,  and  readily  consented  to 
receive  them  for  a  few  days.  They  came  on 
the  following  afternoon,  but  her  pleasure  was 
soon  marred  by  the  conviction  that  something 
was  wrong  with  Dolly.  She  could  keep  a 
secret,  as  her  father  had  said  ;  but  the  deceit, 
the  consciousness  of  a  plot,  the  remembrance 
of  Magdalen's  authority,  were  almost  too  much 

m 

for  her  nerves ;  she  laughed  and  talked 
excitedly,  with  such  affectation  of  being 
pleased  and  charmed  with  everything  she  saw, 
that  Magdalen  felt  as  if  unreality  had  eaten 
out  the  whole  heart  of  the  child.  Daisv  was 
simple  and  sweet  as  ever ;  she  had  suffered  in 
health  during  her  absence  from  England,  but 
not  in  character,  and  Magdalen  only  wished 
that  Dolly  had  had  to  bear  from  her  father  a 
little  more  of  the  negligent  coldness  with 
which  he  treated  her  sister. 

Dolly  soon  found  a  time  which  would  be 
favourable  to  her  plans.     Magdalen  had  pro- 
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raised  to  dine  at  the  Eector's  before  going  to 
Gay  Street,  three  nights  after  the  children's 
arrival,  and  during  her  absence  it  would  be 
easy  for  Dolly  to  open  a  side  door  leading 
into  the  garden  to  her  father.  The  chief 
thing  was  to  get  Daisy  out  of  the  way,  and 
this  she  knew  she  could  do  by  a  little  coercion. 
She  wrote  a  note  to  Captain  Esher,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  Magdalen  to  go  out. 

There  had  been  nothing  else  for  Dolly  to  tell 
her  father.  None  of  the  Brendons  had  been 
to  the  Priory:  she  had  heard  and  seen  nothing 
remarkable  or  suspicious.  She  had  paid  one 
or  two  visits  to  Alice  out  of  sheer  curiosity, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  extract  any  informa- 
tion from  her  on  any  subject.  The  poor 
woman  was  gradually  sinking  in  consumption, 
and,  although  she  seemed  rational  enough,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  she  had  recovered  her 
memory,  or  would  ever  be  likely  to  give  an 
account  of  her  past  history. 

Captain  Esher  read  his  little  daughter's  note 
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with  a  feeling  of  triumpli  and  satisfaction. 
Magdalen's  rebuff  had  once  more  kindled  the 
fires  of  his  false  and  fickle  love.  He  had  tried 
in  vain  to  forget  her  during  his  long  absence  ; 
and  the  sight  of  her  serene  and  stately  beauty 
had  stimulated  his  desire  for  the  unattainable. 
Besides,  his  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb.  He 
had  betted  and  gambled  largely ;  his  estates 
were  heavily  mortgaged,  and  he  had  even 
speculated  upon  the  money  that  would  come 
to  his  children  on  their  majority ;  but  all  his 
devices  for  raising  money  w^ere  at  an  end, 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  if  his  last  coiq^ 
failed,  if  his  attempt  to  secure  Magdalen's 
hand  came  to  nothing,  he  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  leave  England  and  seek  refuge  in 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  Continent,  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  des- 
perate venture,  the  one  which  he  had  resolved 
to  make ;  but  it  was  his  only  chance. 

He  had  gradually  come   to   the   conclusion 
that  Magdalen  had  never  jjeen  convinced  that 
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the  poor  woman  whom  she  had  taken  into  her 
house  was  really  Louisa  Mackworth.  It  was 
quite  possible  —  "  Magdalen  was  obstinate 
enough  for  anything  ! "  he  said  to  himself — 
that  she  still  believed  Alice  to  be  alive  and 
in  her  house.  And  in  that  case,  of  course,  she 
would  never  agree  to  marry  him.  What  was 
the  natural  result  ?  Of  course,  that  this 
woman  must  be  got  out  of  the  way. 

Philip  Esher  did  not  go  much  further,  as 
yet,  in  elaborating  his  idea.  If  this  woman — 
"  Alice,"  as  Magdalen  called  her — had  to  be 
"  got  out  of  the  way,"  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
the  only  person  who  could  do  the  work.  He 
thought  vaguely  of  removing  her  by  stealth 
to  some  out-of-the-way  workhouse  or  asylum. 
But  at  the  back  of  his  consciousness  there  was 
a  darker  thought.  If  it  were  she  who  stood 
between  Magdalen  and  himself,  he  felt  in  his 
desperation  as  if  he  could  strangle  her  with 
his  own  hands. 

The  first  step,  however,  was  to  gain  access  to 
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the  house.  He  must  see  her,  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  or  no  she  was  sane  or  insane, 
strong  or  weak.  He  must  see,  also,  how  far 
she  resembled  Louisa  Mackworth.  Magdalen 
had  never  been  convinced  that  she  was  Louisa 
Mackworth  ;  Philip  was  giving  up  the  hope  of 
convincino'  her.  How  far  he  believed  what 
he  had  told  her  was  known  only  to  him- 
self. Of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain: 
that  when  Miss  Mackworth  appeared  in  the 
little  villao-e  church  of  Eivefsmead  and  said 
that  his  wife  was  dead,  she  had  not  spoken 
the  truth.  She  had  been  content  with  separ- 
ating him  from  Magdalen  ;  she  had  not  wished 
to  give  Alice  back  to  him.  Alice,  as  Captain 
Esher  had  ascertained,  had  not  died  in  her 
sister's  house  at  Manchester,  when  the  babies 
were  only  a  few  months  old.  What  had 
since  become  of  her  he  knew  only  too  well. 
He  remembered  the  asylum  to  which  he  had 
consio;ned  her :  the  alarm  that  he  had  felt 
when  he  heard  that  she  had  escaped  from  it — 
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and  then  ?  Not  to  a  single  soul  had  Philip 
Esher  ever  breathed  any  further  knowledge 
of  Alice  Mackworth's  fate. 

Dolly's  letter  brought  him  earlier  to  the 
Priory  than  she  had  anticipated.  He  wanted 
to  lurk  about  the  road,  perhaps  even  about 
the  garden,  for  a  little  time ;  he  thought  that 
he  might  see  Magdalen,  and  to  see  her  even  at 
a  distance  was  something  to  hope  for.  He 
sneered  at  himself  for  his  readiness  to  wait 
on  her  footsteps  ;  but  the  fact  remained.  He 
had  never  in  his  whole  life  been  so  long,  so 
steadily,  so  strongly  drawn  to  any  woman  as 
he  was  to  Magdalen  Lingard. 

The  evening  was  dull  and  dark ;  a  fog- 
seemed  to  be  rising  in  the  valley,  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  were  beginning  to  fall.  It  was 
nearly  seven  o'clock,  and  the  thick  overhanging 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Priory  garden  afforded 
all  the  protection  that  Esher  desired.  Little 
by  little,  as  the  dusk  increased,  he  stole  nearer 
to  the  house  ;  he  knew  the  place  so  well  that 
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there  was  small  clanger  of  his  exposing  himself 
to  observation.  Presently  he  saw  a  light  in 
one  of  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor ;  it 
belonged  to  Magdalen's  sitting-room.  A  mass 
of  Portuguese  laurel  and  rhododendron  shrubs 
grew  before  the  window.  Between  these  he 
slipped,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
branches  were  heavy  with  dew  and  rain.  The 
window  was  slightly  open ;  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  but  not  close  ;  by  standing  close  to  the 
building  Captain  Esher  found  that  he  could 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  of  the  room. 
And  then  for  a  moment  he  fell  back  with  a 
gasp  of  surprise  and  a  muttered  oath. 

The  occupants  of  the  room  were  Magdalen 
Lingard  and  Max  Brendon. 

"  ^Yhen  did  he  come  ! "  said  Esher,  furiously, 
to  himself  "I  have  been  here  half-an-hour. 
He  must  have  come  before  me.  What  is  he 
doing  in  her  house  ?  The  letter  spoke  truth 
after  all,  curse  him  !  " 

The  transport  of  fury  over,  he  drew  near  to 
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the  window  again  ;  looked  and  listened.  The 
two  were  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  appar- 
ently engaged  in  earnest  conversation  ;  a  small 
wood  fire  in  the  grate  threw  a  flickering  light 
from  time  to  time  upon  Magdalen's  face. 
Max's  back  was  tm^ned  to  the  window,  and  his 
head  was  bent ;  Esher  could  not  see  his  face. 

"  But  why  should  you  go  ?  "  Magdalen  was 
saying. 

"  I  think  it  better.  Scarsfield  is  not 
altogether  a  pleasant  place  for  me  just 
now." 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  My  position  is  difi'erent 
from  what  it  used  to  be.  I  have  made  a 
failure  of  my  own  life,  somehow ;  and  yet 
I  don't  see  that  it  has  been  my  fault.  But  the 
fact  remains." 

If  he  had  seen  the  expression  of  malicious 
exultation  that  crossed  his  listener's  face  at 
that  moment,  he  might  have  modified  his 
words. 
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"  There  may  be  brighter  days  in  store  for 
you,"  said  Magdalen.  Her  lip  trembled  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Yes  ;  at  the  other  side  of  the  world." 

"  I  meant — here,  in  Scarsfield." 

('*  Can't  the  fool  see  what  she  wants  ? '' 
thought  Philip  Esher,  angrily.) 

Max  lifted  his  head  a  little  and  seemed  to 
look  at  her.  There  was  a  new  tone  in  his 
voice  as  he  answered. 

"You  know  that  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  could  change  my  life  for  me  in  Scarsfield ; 
and  that,  I — dare  not  ask." 

"Dare  anything,"  she  said,  stretching  out 
her  hands  towards  him  with  a  sweet  glim- 
mering smile.  "  Dare  anything — rather  than 
go  away." 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his.  "  Ah,  Mag- 
dalen," he  broke  out  passionately,  "  dare  I  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  ? " 

The  answer  was  easy  to  read  in  the  trans- 
figured face  that  she  turned  upon  him.     But 
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Philip  Esher  heard  no  more.  With  an  angry 
ejaculation,  he  turned  from  the  window  and 
plunged  once  more  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

THE    END    OF    THE    GAME. 

But    Esher   did    not    leave   the    \'icinity   of 

Miss  Lingard's  house.     He  strode  out  into  the 

lane,  and  for  a  time   scarcely  knew  what  he 

did  or  whither  he  was  going.      By  and  bye 

he  mastered  himself,  and   crept  back  to  the 

garden  gate,  near  which,  in  a  sheltered  corner, 

he  stood  while  Max  came  forth — Max,  with  a 

look  of  utter  contentment  upon  his  face  which 

made  Esher  long  to  see  him  lying  dead  at  his 

feet.       Failed !      Did   the    man   say   he    had 

failed  ?      In  Esher's   opinion,   he  had  gained 

everything    that    was    worth    having.       Was 

there  no  way  of  depriving  him  of  what  he  had 

won  ?      Magdalen's    peace    of    mind   was    as 

nothing  to  the  gratification  of  Philip's  revenge- 
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ful  spirit.  He  would  gladly  have  seen  her 
broken-hearted  but  consenting  to  marry  him, 
than  happy  with  another. 

Presently  he  saw  the  carriage  drive  up  to 
the  door.  Magdalen  came  out,  enveloped  in 
velvet  and  furs  ;  the  night  was  chilly,  and  she 
was  well  protected  from  the  cold.  He  drew 
near  enough  to  note  the  exquisite  sweetness  of 
her  face,  to  hear  the  musical  intonation  of  her 
voice  as  she  said  o'ood-nio'ht  to  his  two  child- 

o  o 

ren,  who  stood  on  the  steps  to  see  her  go. 

"  I  shall  be  late,  my  darlings  ;  you  must  not 
sit  up  for  me.     Good-bye." 

And  then  the  carriage  drove  away ;  the 
house-door  was  shut,  and  Philip  Esher  fotmd 
himself  alone. 

He  had  not  lono;  to  wait.  Before  lono-  the 
window  of  Magdalen's  sitting-room  was  slowly 
opened,  and  a  little  figure  wrapped  in  a  grey 
shawl  ventured  out  amongst  the  laurels.  "  Is 
that  you,  Dolly  ? "  said  Captain  Esher,  draw- 
ing near. 
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"  Yes,  papa.  "Will  you  come  in  ?  Magdalen 
is  out,  and  Miss  Jessop  has  gone  to  bed  with  a 
headache.  All  the  servants  are  downstairs, 
and  Daisy  is  reading  in  the  drawing-room. 
Everybody 's  safe  for  half-an-hour  at  least ;  so 
—  if  you  want  to  see  Alice " 

'*  You  're  a  heroine,  Dolly.  I  shall  not  stay 
long.  I  want  to  speak  to  her  if  she  is  awake 
— to  look  at  her  if  she  is  asleep,  that  is  all." 

"You  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  that. 
And  if  any  one  comes  upstairs " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  manage  all  that.  I  know  the 
house  as  well  as  you  do,  child.  If  any  one 
sees  me  as  I  come  or  go  you  may  say  that  it 
was  the  doctor ;  and  mind,  if  she  should 
scream  or  faint,  you  must  give  no  alarm  until 
I  am  well  out  of  the  house." 

Dolly  nodded  assent. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  stopping  her  as 
she  turned  to  leave  the  sitting-room  in  which 
they  stood,  ''has  young  Brendon  been  here 
this  afternoon  ? " 
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"  Yes.  He  came  to  see  Magxlalen  on 
business  about  the  Gay  Street  classes,  he  said. 
He  had  tea  with  us,  and  then  he  came  in  here 
with  Magdalen,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  her. 
Do  you  know,  papa,  he  is  going  to  India  ? " 

Captain  Esher's  lip  curled. 

"  75  he  ? "  he  said,  dryly.     ''  What  else  ?  " 

'•  Else  ?  Nothing  else  that  I  know  of,"  said 
Dolly.  "  He  went  away  to  Gay  Street  to  teach 
his  boys.  He  had  been  asked  to  the  party 
to-night,  but  he  could  not  go — he  had  business 
down  at  the  docks  when  the  tide  came  in. 
Will  you  come  up  now,  papa  ?  " 

Captain  Esher  knew  that  it  was  not  well  to 
delay.  He  nodded  briefly,  and  Dolly  led  the 
way  out  of  the  room.  They  crept  upstairs 
together ;  then  he  took  the  lead.  Alice's 
room  had  double  doors  from  the  passage,  and 
another  door  leading  into  Magdalen's  own 
room,  which  again  opened  into  a  dressing- 
room  and  upon  the  back-stairs.  By  some  of 
these  openings  Captain  Esher^was  sure  that  he 
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could  elude  any  one  who  caught  sight  of  hiui. 
Dolly  was  stationed  outside  Alice's  dou1)le 
doors,  in  order  to  give  warning  if  any  person 
should  come  upstairs. 

Dolly  stood  still,  excited  and  interested. 
Alice  was  asleep  ;  her  father  could  wake  her 
or  not  as  he  chose.  She  let  him  open  the 
inner  door  and  look  in. 

There  was  a  pause.  He  did  not  go  further, 
and  Dolly  wondered  why.  His  hand  grasped 
the  handle  of  the  door ;  one  foot  was  inside 
the  room,  one  outside,  and  there  lie  stood. 
Inquisitive  Dolly  forgot  her  watch,  and  pressed 
forward  to  look  in.  Never  did  she  forget  the 
sight  she  saw. 

Alice  was  not  asleep.  She  was  sitting  up 
in  her  bed  ;  she  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
started  up  from  amongst  the  pillows  at  the 
sound  of  the  opening  door.  An  unutterable 
hoiTor  looked  out  of  her  great  strained  eyes. 
Tiike  hers,  Captain  Esher's  face  had  paled  to 
an    ashy    whiteness,    fear    and    dismay    were 
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visible  in  every  trait.     Evidently  some  sort  of 
recognition  had  taken  place. 

In  after  days,  when  Dolly  was  old  enough 
to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  a  scene  which  she 
witnessed  without  comprehending,  she  felt 
sure  that  at  that  moment  Alice  was  perfectly 
sane.  The  lioht  of  intelligence  had  come  back 
into  her  eyes  ;  there  was  no  uncertainty  of 
mind  in  the  voice  with  which  she  spoke  or  the 
words  she  used.  And  it  was  this  change  of 
expression  that  had  so  dismayed  Philip 
Esher. 

She  spoke  first,  raising  her  thin,  trembling 
forefinger,  and  pointing  it  towards  him  as  she 
spoke. 

"  You  have  come  back  at  last,"  she  said. 
*'  You — my  husband — Philip  Esher." 

Philip  recoiled  a  step.  This  w^as  not  the 
o-reetino:  that  he  had  looked  for. 

"You  are  mad,"  he  said,  recovering  himself 
at  last,  but  not  noticing  the  little  listening 
figure  in  the  doorway  just  behind.     "  You  are 
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perhaps  Louisa  Mackworth,  the  sister  of  Alice, 
whom  I  married  ;  but  Alice  is  dead." 

"  Alice  is  not  dead,"  cried  the  woman,  risino 
herself  still  hioiier,  and  seemino-  to  threaten 
him  with  that  spectral  ^^•aving  hand  :  "I  am 
Alice  ;  I  am  yom-  wife." 

Then  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillows,  rigid 
and  insensible.  But  Philip  Esher  was  not 
moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  that  death-like 
swoon.  With  a  muttered  oath  he  broke  from 
the  room,  not  noticing  the  child-watcher  at 
the  door.  He  marched  through  the  passages 
and  down  the  stairs  without  a  thouQ-ht  of 
caution.  Fortunately  he  met  nobody ;  and 
not  until  he  was  out  in  the  garden  once  more 
did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  had  run  a  risk  of 
any  kind. 

He  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  of  Alice's  recognition  of 
him.  Would  her  apparent  sanity  continue, 
or  was  it  only  a  lucid  interval  ?  If  she 
spoke  of  him  to  Magdalen  in  that  tone,  which 
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would  bring  conviction  to  cveiy  soul  that 
heard  it,  he  knew  that  his  chances,  not  onlv 
with  her,  1)ut  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  be  over.  Not  only  could  he  never  hope 
to  win  Magdalen's  hand,  but  he  mioht  be 
obliged  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  married  man.  He  did  not 
mind  suppressing  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
alive,  but  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  avoid- 
ing the  possibility  of  prosecution  for  bigamy. 

He  had  been  a  fool,  he  thought  to  himself, 
to  see  her  again.  But  when  he  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  her  in  the  garden 
lie  had  scarcely  had  time  to  examine  her 
lineaments  very  minutely.  Tliere  had  been 
more  than  a  doubt  in  his  mind  ever  since.  It 
might  be — it  might  not  be  :  after  all,  he  had 
not  been  very  sure.  But  now  he  was  sure 
enough :  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all. 
And  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

Idly  he  w^andered  along  the  streets,  his  head 
lient,  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground.     A 
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knot  of  boy.s  and  men  gathered  at  the  gate  of 
a  small  house  in  a  narrow  street  brought  him 
to  a  pause.  He  looked  up  and  recognised  the 
place.  He  had  unconsciously  taken  the  way 
to  Gay  Street :  he  stood  by  the  house  to 
which  Max  Brendon  went  so  often.  This  fact 
l)rought  back  his  old  feeling  of  bitter  animosity 
to  the  man  who,  as  he  phrased  it,  had  stolen 
Magdalen  from  him.  Was  there  anything 
that  he  could  do  to  revenge  himself  upon  Max 
l)efore  he  disappeared  from  Scarsfield,  as,  it 
struck  him,  at  this  juncture  it  would  be  wise 
to  do '( 

He  halted  in  the  street ;  and  while  he 
paused  the  very  man  of  whom  he  was  think- 
ing drew  near,  in  conversation  with  the 
foreman  of  Cecil's  business. 

''  Thanks,  Jackson,"  he  was  saying  ;  ''1 11 
be  down  at  the  quay  about  half-past  nine,  or 
ten  o'clock  at  the  very  latest.  You  must  come 
as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will  wait  if  I  don't  see 
you. 
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It  was  a  mere  business  matter  of  which  they 
spoke,  and  Max  turned  into  the  house  with  a 
nod  of  dismissal.  The  man  passed  down  the 
street :  the  group  of  boys  broke  up,  and 
Captain  Esher  was  left  standing  by  the 
railings  alone,  buried  in  thought. 

A  new  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  He  might 
get  rid  of  Max  Brendon  altogether.  If  he — ■ 
Philip  Esher — could  not  hope  to  call  Magda- 
len his  wife,  neither  should  this  other  man. 
Suppose  Max  never  went  liome  again  ? 

The  thought  excited  him  so  much  that  he 
turned  into  a  little  public-house  in  order  to 
steady  his  nerves  and  clear  his  brain  with  a 
glass  of  brandy.  When  he  had  taken  it  he 
was  conscious  of  an  increasing  fierceness  of 
anger,  an  ever-waxing  desperation  of  resolve. 
How  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  hateful  courtship  by  the  accident  of  Max 
Brendon's  death  !  And  how  fatally  easy  to 
compass  it ! 

No ;  Magdalen  should  never  be  ^lax  Bren- 
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(Ion's  wife — she  should  never  see  him  again, 
alive  or  dead.  Captain  Esher  knew  what 
could  easily  happen  on  those  dangerous  quays  : 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  a  push,  a  blow, 
and  a  man  would  fall  only  too  easily — fall, 
perhaps,  into  a  dark  basin  between  the  sides 
of  a  dock  and  an  empty  ship,  without  hope  of 
rescue — with  not  even  room  enough  to  swim. 
To  fall  there  would  be  as  fatal  as  to  fall  into 
an  Alpine  crevasse  when  the  ropes  had 
given  way.  Esher  knew  of  two  or  three 
places  where  there  might  be  an  easily  conceiv- 
a];)le  accident ;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  had  the 
opportunity,  his  hand  would  not  be  slow  to 
give  the  secret  push  or  blow.  He  had  a  stout 
stick  with  him  :  he  held  it  close.  There  was 
a  cruel  look  in  his  eyes,  a  haggard  paleness 
about  his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  tell  of 
unlimited  capability  for  hatred  and  for 
violence.  The  fog  was  thickening  and 
turning  to  a  drizzle  ;  very  few  people  were 
m    the    streets.       Esher   waited    outside    the 
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liouse  in  Gay  Street,  restlessly  pacing  up  and 
down,  and  keeping  hungry  eyes  upon  tlie 
(dosed  door.  His  watch  had  not  lasted  lon^. 
when  something  soft  and  cold  touched  liis 
hand.  He  drew  it  away  and  looked  down, 
suddenly  startled.  Dolly  w^as  beside  him, 
w^rapped  in  the  grey  shawl,  as  he  had  seen  her 
last. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  said  Esher, 
angrily. 

"  1  followed  you,  papa,"  she  answered  with 
a  little  sol).  "  At  first  I  thought  that  I  would 
go  to  the  hotel  to  you,  and  then  I  saw  you  in 
(ray  Street  and  came  after  you." 

•'  What  made  you  leave  the  Priory  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid,"  said  Dolly,  repressed  nervous 
passion  beginning  to  show  itself  in  her  work- 
ing throat  and  face  ;  "1  stayed  a  little  time — 
but  they  think  that  she — she — will  die  ;  1 
suppose  that  it  is  wdth  seeing  you — and  wdiat 
shall  I  do  if  Magdalen  asks  me  how  you 
came  : 
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She  burst  into  loud  sobs,  and  caught  hold  of 
his  coat  as  if  to  compel  him  to  stay  with  her. 
Esher,  intensely  irritated,  was  inclined  to 
shake  himself  free  and  send  her  home,  but 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  calming  her,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  his  own  position,  supposing 
that  Alice  died  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  his  visit. 

"  Dolly,"  he  said,  "  leave  off  crying,  child. 
She  will  be  better  soon." 

"  No,  no,  no,  she  won't !  She  is  dying," 
sol)bed  Dolly  so  loudly  that  Esher  frowned. 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,"  he  said,  harshly. 
'*  Do  you  hear  ?  Or  I  shall  go  away  and 
leave  you  altogether.     You  hear  me  ?  " 

He  grasped  her  shoulder  roughly,  but,  even 
with  Dolly's  most  desperate  efforts,  the  soIjs 
would  not  cease  all  at  once. 

"  If  you  are  quiet  I  will  perhaps  take  you 
with  me,  and  send  a  message  to  tell  Magdalen 
wliere  you  are.  If  you  can't  control  yourself, 
the  sooner  vou  o'o  l)ack  the  better." 
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*'  I — I  'm  not  crying — now,"  said  Dolly, 
gulping  down  her  tears. 

''  Well — wait  a  minute.  You  know  tlie  inn 
where  I  was  staying  ?  You  can  take  a  note 
there  ? " 

"  Yes."  At  her  answer,  given  pretty 
steadily,  Esher  drew  out  his  pocket-book, 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  blank  page,  tore  it 
out  and  folded  it  like  a  note. 

"  There.  I  have  said  that  you  have  gone 
with  me  to  Hartpool.  You  must  speak  to 
Hargrave,  the  landlord ;  say  I  shall  be  back  in 
a  few  days,  and  ask  that  this  note  may  be  sent 
up  to  Miss  Lingard.  Don't  say  'papa;'  say 
'  Captain  Esher.'     You  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa.  But  I  have  no  hat  or  any- 
thing." 

"  Never  mind.  You  can  oet  one  to-morrow 
in  Hartpool.     Go  now." 

"  KShall  I  find  you  here  again  ? " 

"  Probably  not.  Go  down  to  the  quays 
and  wait  for  me  near  the  end  of  Orwell  Street. 
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Don't  attempt  to  go  on  the  quay,  or  to  cross 
the  lock-^ates  till  I  come  for  vou — even  if  vou 
should  see  me.  They  are  dangerous.  Now,  go, 
and  speak  to  no  one  on  your  way,  remember." 

Dolly  started  off,  and  Esher  was  again  left 
alone.  He  stood  still,  leaning  against  the  iron 
railino"s  in  fi'ont  of  the  house :  his  face  was 
paler  than  ever,  his  watchful  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  door.  He  knew  that  there  was  sure 
to  be  some  barge  or  steamboat  bound  for 
Hartpool  starting  from  the  quay  that  night ; 
if  he  could  induce  the  men  to  take  him  on 
])oard  it  would  be  an  easy  way  of  getting  off 
from  Scarsfield  (and  at  the  same  time  of 
accounting  for  his  presence  at  the  docks, 
should  awkward  inquiries  be  made  afterwards) 
as>  soon  as  his  business  teas  done.  He  worded 
it  vaguely  thus. 

The  door  opened  at  last.  Max  came  out, 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  took  the  road 
to  the  river.  Again,  at  a  moderate  distance, 
Esher  followed  him. 
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There  were  several  ways  by  which  they 
could  reach  the  quays,  and  Max  took  one  of 
the  longest.  He  went  round  several  Ixack 
streets,  and  crossed  a  lock-gate  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  place  where  boats  anchored 
at  the  pier-head ;  probably  in  order  to  walk 
the  whole  length  of  the  (juays  on  the  chance 
<jf  meeting  the  man  he  wished  to  see.  An 
occasional  gas-lamp  threw  a  feeble  glimmer 
over  the  broad  stone  walk,  the  deep  basins, 
and  the  canal  w^hich  ran  parallel  with  the 
river  for  many  miles  ;  a  black-looking  barge  or 
two  lay  silent  in  the  docks,  with  a  man  asleep 
or  smokinof  on  deck  to  o;uard  it.  The  river- 
tide  was  not  yet  quite  high,  and  the  steamers 
liad  not  come  in  ;  the  fog  lay  thick  over  the 
distant  water,  and  the  only  sounds  heard  were 
the  lapping  of  little  waves  round  the  piers,  the 
clang  of  a  far-off  bell,  the  occasional  rush  of  a 
railway  train  over  the  bridge  that  connected 
Scarsfield  with  Bidness. 

Max  lighted  his  pipe,  and  went  meditatively 
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down  the  quay.  It  was  deserted,  apparently  ; 
the  foreman  had  not  come,  and  he  walked  to 
and  fro  for  some  little  time.  Esher  hid  him- 
self from  view  as  much  as  possible,  but  Max 
was  conscious  that  a  dark  figure  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  building,  though  he  did  not  know 
how  intently  he  was  watched.  Once  he  struck 
a  match  as  he  passed  the  very  place,  and  the 
light  fell  flickeriugiy  upon  the  mysterious 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  have  no  business  at 
the  docks ;  but  Esher  had  mufiled  up  his  face 
in  coat  and  handkerchief,  and  passed  un- 
recognised. Max  was  not  in  the  mood  to 
trouble  himself  about  strangers.  A  smile 
played  upon  his  lips  as  he  stood  and  watched 
the  water ;  and  the  smile  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  as  it  was  in  itself,  provoked  Esher's 
ire  tenfold.  It  was  the  happiest  time  of  his 
life  that  Max  had  ever  known — so  happy  that 
he  was  almost  awed,  as  a  great  joy  does  some- 
times awe  us.  And  he  had  said  grave  words 
to  Maoxlalen  that  nio-ht ;  he  had  told  her,  in 
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answer  to  her  questions,  how  much  her  life 
liad  influenced  his  own ;  that  they  were  now 
at  one  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
matters,  so  far  at  least  as  aim  and  purpose 
went.  He  meant  to  live  differently,  he  liad 
said,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  how ;  but 
Magdalen  knew  that,  with  him,  the  bare 
expression  of  this  determination  amounted  to 
more  than  other  men's  protestations.  Tlie 
awakening  of  higher  principle  in  him  was 
truly  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

Max  thought  of  these  new  ideals,  and  of  his 
talk  with  Magdalen,  as  he  stood  smoking  and 
looking  at  the  water.  Presently  he  felt  cold, 
and  walked  about  again,  stopping  at  last  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  quay  to  read  the  name 
of  a  vessel  lying  in  the  docks.  There  was 
about  a  yard  of  motionless  black  water  between 
the  quay  and  the  tall  side  of  the  schooner. 
Philip  Esher's  opportunity  had  come. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 

A    FALSE    STEP. 

Philip  Esher  was  within  two  yards  of  his 
enemy.  His  eyes  glittered  with  evil  passion 
now  that  the  man  whom  he  hated  was  within 
his  reach.  He  lifted  his  stick  :  he  knew  what 
would  follow  ;  a  dull  thud,  a  fall,  a  splash, 
perhaps  a  cry  and  a  hopeless  dying  struggle. 
He  had  rehearsed  it  many  times  while  he  was 
waiting  in  Gay  Street,  and  dogging  Max's 
footsteps  down  the  quay. 

But  before  the  stick  fell  or  the  thrust  was 
given  Esher's  arm  was-  seized  from  behind 
with  feeble,  frantic,  force,  and  dragged  down- 
wards. He  gave  his  assailant  so  violent  a 
push    that   she    was    almost    thrown    to    the 

ground.     It  was   a   girl  :    his   little    daughter 
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Dolly.  The  child  must  have  had  rare  courage 
and  comprehension,  for  she  had  never  cried 
out  so  lono'  as  she  feared  that  ]\Iax  mii^ht  see 
her  father  in  his  murderous  attempt  ;  but  now 
she  uttered  a  quick,  shrill  scream  that  caused 
Max  to  turn  and  rise  from  his  half-kneeling 
posture.  He  looked  full  at  the  two  :  the 
child  wrapped  in  a  grey  shawl,  the  man  whose 
fece  he  could  not  see ;  he  recognised  neither. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  naturally  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  Esher  or  Dolly  on  the  quay. 
He  moved  slowly  away,  not  suspecting  the 
(hanger  that  he  had  escaped.  Dolly  rose 
trembling,  and  Esher  grasped  her  arm  with  a 
fiercer  imprecation  on  her  folly  than  she  had 
ever  heard.  Why  had  she  come  there  when 
he  had  told  her  to  stay  away  ? 

Dolly  only  gazed*  at  him  with  horrified, 
despairing  eyes,  and  a  face  from  which  fear  had 
drained  every  drop  of  blood.  He  pushed  her 
before  him,  holding  her  shoulder  in  a  grasp 
that  left  blue  marks  upon  the  delicate  flesh, 
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and  thus  guided  her  from  the  quay  to  a 
sheltered  place  beneath  an  outhouse,  where  he 
told  her  angrily  to  wait  for  him.  She  was 
too  frightened  to  say  anything,  or  to  call  for 
assistance ;  she  cowered  down,  sick  and  faint, 
watching  her  fathers  figure  until  it  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness.  He  was  going  back  to 
the  quay  to  make  another  attempt  on  a  man's 
life,  and  there  was  nothing  that  she  could  do. 
So  she  waited  and  waited,  and  clocks  struck, 
people  left  the  quays,  lights  were  put  out, 
shrill  whistles  proclaimed  the  departure  of  the 
steamers,  but  Captain  Esher  did  not  return. 

When  he  left  her  he  went  forward  and  saw 
at  once  that  Max  was  busy  talking  to  a  rough- 
looking  man,  and  that  business  was  beginning. 
He  must  wait  for  another  chance.  As  the 
night  was  cold,  he  turned  back  and  entered  a 
little  river-side  tavern,  where  he  called  for 
more  brandy.  His  nerves  were  shaken,  and 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  drink  a  good  deal 
before  the  old  fierceness  of  feeling  returned  to 
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liim.  When  it  returned  it  brought  also  a 
slight  confuseclness  of  thought,  and  the  very 
faintest  possible  tendency  to  see  double.  He 
grasped  his  stick  more  firmly,  however,  as  he 
went  out,  and  resolved  upon  taking  the  short 
cut  through  the  docks  to  the  quay,  where  he 
knew  Max  Brendon  stood. 

This  short  cut  had  a  peculiarity.  The  way 
led  over  a  lock-gate,  which  was  sometimes  left 
partially  open  and  sometimes  shut.  At  the 
point  where  the  canal  joined  the  river  lay  two 
large  docks  or  basins,  in  one  of  which  boats 
aw^aited  the  height  of  the  tide  ;  in  the  other 
barges  were  repaired  and  overhauled. 
Between  these  basins  were  lock-gates,  so  that 
water  might  be  always  kept  in  the  repairing 
dock,  even  if  the  second  one  were  empty. 
When  the  tide  was  low  in  the  river  the  gates 
of  the  canal  were  closed,  but  the  gates 
between  the  two  basins  remained  slightly 
open  so  as  to  keep  the  water  in  each  at 
the    same   level.       And    this    was    now    the 
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case.  He  trod  upon  tlie  planks  of  tlie  foot- 
way rather  unsteadily.  The  surging  water 
beneath  made  him  giddy;  and  the  fog  was 
thick.  He  advanced,  averting  his  eyes  from 
the  flood  beneath,  looking  towards  the  quay 
where  a  few  dim  figures  could  be  discerned. 
Thus  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and 
never  noticed  that  the  gates  were  open  and  a 
half  yard  of  space  lay  before  him,  which  he 
could  have  stridden  over  easily  had  he  seen  it. 
No,  his  eyes  were  strained  with  a  thirsty  look 
towards  the  spot  where  Max  Brendon  stood. 
He  lifted  his  foot  for  the  onward  step ;  it  fell 
upon  vacancy.  He  had  not  time  to  withdraw. 
Horribly  conscious  of  his  miserable  fate,  with 
a  scream  of  agony,  with  outstretched  arms 
that  caught  in  vain  at  the  woodwork  of  the 
lock,  he  fell.  A  dull  splash  in  the  deep  wfiter 
followed — a  momentary  struggle,  but,  numbed 
by  cold  and  stupefied  by  drink,  he  scarcely 
rose  again.  No  one  heard  ;  no  one  saw ;  the 
hum   of  traffic   went   on ;    men   passed    and 
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re-passed ;  Max  Brendon  crossed  that  very- 
gate  upon  his  way  home,  and  did  not  know 
that  his  enemy  lay  drowned  in  the  sullen 
depth  below. 

Dolly  had  wrapped  herself  in  her  shawl,  and 
crouched  down  behind  the  building  near 
which  her  father  had  placed  her.  She  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  move  had  she  even  dared 
to  do  so.  There  was  not  much  wind,  and  she 
was  sheltered  somewhat  from  damp.  The  hours 
passed  on,  and  she  stayed  motionless,  falling 
now  and  then  into  a  doze,  now  wide  awake 
listening  for  her  father  s  step,  and  suffering 
agonies  of  cramp  ;  now  only  sensible  of  fatigue 
and  faintness,  which  gradually  passed  into 
semi-unconsciousness.  Thus  the  night  wore 
away ;  a  night  of  horror  such  as  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  recollect  in  after  days.  But 
when  the  church  clocks  struck  six,  she  knew 
that  some  one  touched  her,  that  a  voice  said, 
"  Get  up,  my  child  ;  this  is  no  place  for  you 
to  sleep  in."    She  tried  to  move,  lifted  her  face 
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a  little,  and  elicited  an  exclamation  of  deep 
surprise  from  her  awakener. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Why,  it  is  DoUy  ! " 
She  could  not  help  uttering  a  little  cry  of 
joy  when  she  saw  Max's  face  bent  over  her, 
but  immediately  fainted,  and  knew  nothing 
more  until  she  awoke  to  excruciating  pain  in  a 
soft,  white  bed,  T\ith  Magdalen  by  her  side. 
The  night  of  exposure  had  done  its  work  upon 
her ;  she  was  ill  with  rheumatic  fever. 

Little  by  little  Magdalen  learned  what  had 
occurred.  The  basins  were  dragged,  but 
PhiHp  Esher's  body  was  never  recovered.  It 
must  have  been  swept  away  by  the  tide — 
swept  out  to  the  ocean  ''to  toss  with  tangle 
and  with  shells  " — the  very  fate  that  he  had 
planned  for  the  man  who  had  crossed  his  path. 
He  was  dead,  with  his  sins  upon  his  soul,  and, 
knowinor  all  the  truth,  Mag;dalen  could  not  but 
bow  her  head  in  trembling  thankfulness  that 
she  had  never  linked  her  life  to  his.  Her 
instincts  had  not  deceived  her — she  had  never 
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been  conyinced  that  he  deserved  the  forgive- 
ness which  he  craved.  Forgiveness,  indeed, 
she  gave  him  now ;  forgiveness  she  had  given 
him  long  ago,  for  the  wrong  that  he  had  tried 
to  do  her ;  but  forgiveness  did  not  mean  the 
love  of  a  woman  for  a  man  that  she  would 
marry.  He  had  pushed  his  claims  too  far;  and 
she  was  thankful  to  remember  that  though  she 
had  forgiven,  she  had  not  consented  to  love. 

From  Alice  no  explanation  could  be  ob- 
tained. She  sank  into  a  stupor  from  which 
she  never  woke  again  after  that  short  but 
terrible  scene  with  Philip  Esher.  Husband 
and  wife,  if  such  they  were,  were  fated  to 
follow  each  other  at  a  very  short  interval  to 
the  unknown  land.  She  died  of  syncope  two 
days  after  Philip  Esher's  death. 

It  was  poor  little  Dolly  who  made  all  these 
matters  clear.  Her  nerves  had  received  a  ter- 
rible shock,  and  it  was  doubtful  for  many  weeks 
whether  she  would  recover.  Magdalen  nursed 
her    very  tenderly,   and   was   tenfold   repaid 
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for  all  her  pains  when  slie  found  that  not  only 
was  Dolly's  bodily  strength  returning,  but  that 
her  heart  had  come  back  to  its  old  allegiance. 
Henceforward  the  child  seemed  to  look  upon 
Magdalen  as  her  dearest  and  truest  friend. 

But  the  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed 
had  left  indelible  traces  on  the  child's  heart 
and  mind.  She  could  never  be  the  simple, 
innocent,  trusting  creature  that  Daisy  still 
remained.  The  memory  of  her  act  of  treachery 
to  Magdalen — an  act  which  certainly  hastened 
Alice's  death,  and  led,  in  some  degree,  to 
Captain  Esher's  tragic  end,  poisoned  her  life  at 
the  Priory.  When  she  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  chano;e  it  was  thought  best  that  she 
should  go  to  the  Eectory  for  a  long  visit,  and 
then,  with  Daisy,  to  a  good  school ;  where,  in 
healthful  work  and  play,  it  was  hoped  that  she 
would  finally  recover  the  elasticity  of  tone,  the 
gaiety  of  spirits,  which  seemed  to  have  deserted 
her.  And  in  due  time  these  better  influences 
did   their  work.      One   thinof  she  was   never 
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told.  Slie  never  learned  that  Alice  was 
possibly  her  mother. 

Max  and  Magdalen  were  married  very 
quietly,  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of  his 
leaving  Scarsfield.  Life  at  the  Priory  did  not 
go  on  altogether  in  its  old  grooves.  The 
house  was  still  a  centre  for  every  good  work, 
and  the  poor  and  needy  were  always  welcome 
within  its  precincts  ;  but  Magdalen's  interests 
had  a  wider  range  than  in  the  days  when  she 
was  single,  and  her  influence  grew  with  her 
interests.  She  had  ties,  too,  which  bound  her 
to  her  home  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
Little  children's  voices  were  once  more  heard 
in  the  old-fashioned  rooms.  Little  feet 
pattered  along  the  wide  corridors.  Max 
and  Magdalen  Brendon  were  happy  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  :  happy  in  their  children, 
happy  in  each  other,  happiest  of  all  in  the 
work  that  they  lived  to  do. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Aidan,  at  first  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  marriage,  soon  withdrew  their 
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objections,  and  lived,  as  of  old,  in  the  friendli- 
est relations  with  Magdalen.  Of  Max,  too, 
they  became  very  fond,  although  the  Eector 
still  wondered,  from  time  to  time,  what  had 
attracted  Magdalen  to  him.  For  Max's  virtues 
did  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Only  his  friends 
knew  what  a  tower  of  strength  he  could  be 
to  them,  how  brave,  how  full  of  fortitude,  of 
patience,  and  noble  resolution.  And  as  long 
as  Magdalen  "put  up  with  his  defects,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  he  cared  very  little  for  the 
opinion  of  all  the  world  beside." 

Ursula  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the 
Priory,  but  in  course  of  time  married,  and  was 
borne  oflf  to  London,  w^here  her  handsome  face 
and  clever  tongue  made  her  a  power  in  her 
own  world.  Mrs.  Brendon,  Gertrude,  and 
Bessie,  Hved  on  at  the  old  house,  a  little  more 
peacefully,  perhaps,  than  they  had  done  in 
days  of  yore. 

And  what  of  Cecil  and  Lenore  ? 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  their  lives  could 
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be  as  briglit  and  as  hopeful  as  those  of  Max 
and  Magdalen.  The  minds  of  these  two  were 
not  so  strong,  their  aims  w^ere  not  so  lofty. 
But  at  least  it  was  plain  that  Cecil  had  learnt 
something  of  the  beauty  of  candour  and 
courage  and  unselfishness,  and  that  Lenore 
judged  him  less  harshly  than  she  had  done  in 
days  gone  by.  They  loved  each  other  very 
truly  and  devotedly ;  and  it  was  certainly  a 
gain  to  each  of  them  to  remember  that  each 
had  had  something  to  forgive.  And  as  years 
went  on  they  drew  to  each  other  more  and 
more,  learning  each  to  prize  the  other's  merits, 
to  think  gently  of  the  other's  weaknesses ; 
knowing,  as  we  should  all  know,  that  perfec- 
tion is  not  easily  reached,  and  that  with  those 
whom  we  love  best,  there  is  much  to  endure, 
much  to  forgive — ''even   unto   seventy  times 


seven  J' 


THE   END. 
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'  Written  with  great  vividness,  delineates  many  phases  of  Scottish  charac- 
ter, and  well  sustains  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  to  end.' — English 
Presbyterian  Record. 

'  A  capital  story  for  boys.' — Liverpool  Mercwv/. 

'A  book  in  which  the  young  reader's  interest  will  never  flag  from  begin- 
ning to  end.' — Kilrnarnock  Journal. 

'  Full  of  interest  and  instruction.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  admirable.'— 
Outlook, 

'Just  the  very  book  to  give  to  a  boy  when  he  is  going  out  to  face  the  world 
for  the  first  time.  It  will  gain  his  ear  by  its  shrewd  Scotch  humour,  and 
then,  before  he  is  aware,  the  truth  thus  admitted  will  knock  loudly  at  his 
heart.  Tom  Telfer's  "shadow"  is  self,  and  a  sorry  life  it  leads  him;  but  in 
God's  good  time  he  finds  the  Saviour,  and  is  translated  out  of  darkness  into 
marvellous  light.' — Sword  and  Trowel. 

'  The  authoress  knows  Edinburgh  and  the  human  heart;  and  the  fulness 
of  her  knowledge  of  both  is  displayed  in  a  most  winsome  way.' — Christian 
Leader. 

'  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  eminently  healthy,  and  its  tendency  is 
to  deepen  our  love  for  those  things  which  are  honest,  pure,  and  kind.' — 
Perthshire  Constitutional. 

'Tom  Telfer  finds  in  himself  a  "shadow"  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
history,  sadly  obscures  the  true  light.  He  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  way- 
ward, selfish  boy.  But  holy  influences  win  their  way  to  his  heart,  and  his 
life  becomes  radiant  with  a  brightness  which  lights  up  not  his  own  being 
only,  but  the  lowly  sphere  in  which  he  moves.' — British  Messenger. 


Oliphant,  Anderson^  &  Ferrier's  Publications. 

Lately  published,  crown  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d. ;  or  in  plainer  binding, 
wiihout  Illustrations,  2s.  6d., 

Glenairlie ;    or,    The    Last   of  the    Graemes.      By 

RoBiNA  F.  Hardy,  author  of  'Jock   Halliday,'  etc.     With  Six 
Origiual  Illustrations  by  Tom  Scott. 

'  The  tale  is  one  of  life  and  character  in  a  Highland  glen  ;  it  has  a  rather 
complicated  but  well-managed  plot,  contains  some  shrewd  and  effective 
studies  of  different  typps  of  Scottish  character,  and  is  imbued  with  an 
emphatic  but  truthful  local  colour.  Written  with  considerable  narrative 
and  descriptive  power,  and  having  an  enjoyable  flavour  of  humour,  with 
here  and  there  a  touch  of  real  pathos,  the  book  is  a  wholesomo  and  readable 
story.' — Scotsman. 

'  Brightly  written,  and  does  not  flag.  The  author  is  well  up  in  the 
Scotch  dialect,  and  gives  some  good  portraits  of  Scotch  character,  which 
tends  mainly  to  crossgrainedness  and  perversity.' — Literary  World. 

'  Done  in  Miss  Hardy's  happiest,  freshest,  and  quaintest  style ;  is  a  scene  in 
the  Highland  parish  kirk  of  Glenairlie,  on  the  harvest  thanksgiving  Sabbath, 
Everything  in  this  sketch  is  brought  out  with  the  hand  of  an  artist, — old  Dr, 
Cargill.  and  his  sermon  on  Ruth  ;  the  creaking  pulpit  stair,  and  the  pagoda- 
like  sounding  board,  with  a  gilt  pine-apple  on  the  top  ;  and  the  square  family 
pews,  adorned  with  green  baize  and  brass  nails  ;  and  the  old  crones  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  rusty  black,  and  Bibles  wrapped  in  clean  white  handkerchiefs,  with 
sprigs  of  thyme  or  southernwood;  and ''  Betty  "  coming  in  late  and  bustling,  and 
provoking  an  angry  scowl  from  the  laird  for  letting  the  folding-leaf  of  the  seat 
fall  with  a  crash ;  and  the  close  of  the  service,  when  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
elders'  pew,  and  each  seized  his  wooden  implement  for  the  "lifting  of  the 
offering."     The  whole  is  admirable.* — Perthshire  Constitutional. 

'  Rich  racy  Scotch  humour.' — PreshyteHan. 

'  A  book  which  contains  such  characters  as  Miss  Leslie,  Betty,  and  the 
impracticable  "oldest  inhabitant  " — a  persona  muta  only — can  need  no  recom- 
mendation.'— Academy- 

'  The  story  is  full  of  dramatic  interest.  Its  principal  events  are  gi-ouped 
with  all  the  power  which  the  gifted  authoress  can  command.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  the  detail,  and  a  richness  in  the  language,  savoured  with  not 
a  few  natural  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  which  compel  the 
reader  to  peruse  it  page  by  page  to  the  end.' — Kilmarnock  Herald. 

'  There  is  a  fine  Scottish  flavour  in  the  book ;  and  it  is  made  more  attractive 
by  a  set  of  original  etchings,  which  help  the  reader  to  realize  more  vividly 
the  scenes  depicted  with  so  much  graphic  power  by  the  story-teller.' — 
Christian  Leader. 

'  The  plot  is  an  admirable  conception,  and  the  incident  is  powerfully  pre- 
sented, while  the  tone  of  the  story  is  healthy,  as  the  writing  is  vigorous.' — 
Daily  Preview. 

'Shows  keen  insight  into  the  motives  and  humours  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  distinct  literary  power  to  sketch  those  motives,  and  the  true  novelist's 
tact,  that  can  draw  into  a  complete  and  beautiful  whole  the  severed  and 
tangled  skeins  of  character  and  purpose.  It  is  the  story  of  homely  life  in  a 
remote  parish  of  Scotland.' — Fifeshire  Journal. 

'The  incidents  are  woven  into  the  literary  web  with  consummate  skill.' — 
Bcn'der  Advertiser. 

'  The  sketches  of  character  are  exceedingly  good,  and  there  is  a  flavour  of 
quiet  humour  which  is  thoroughly  enjoyable.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Martha  and  her  faithful  maid  are  very  truthfully  drawn.' — AthencBum. 


Oliphant,  Anderson,  i^  Ferrler's  Pnhlimt'ions. 

Now  ready,  uniform  with  '  Bits  from  Blinkboxnt,' 

New  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  cloth  extra,  with  Six  Oriarinal  Illustrations, 
price  reduced  to  3s.  6d. ;  or  in  plainer  binding,  without  Illustrations, 
price  2s.  6d. ;  paper  boards,  2s., 

Aldersyde.      A    Border    Story    of    Seventy    Years 
Ago.     By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

The  Authoress  has  received  the  following  Autograph  Letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone:  — 

'  10  Downing  Street, 
Whitehall,  April  16,  1883. 

'  Dear  Madam, — I  have  now  read  the  work  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  present  to  me  with  a  very  kind  inscription,  and  1  feel  obliged  to  add  a  line 
to  ray  formal  acknowledgment  already  sent.  I  think  it  beautiful  as  a  work  ol 
art,  and  it  must  be  the  fault  of  a  reader  if  he  does  not  profit  by  the  perusal. 
Miss  Nesbit  and  Marget  will,  I  hope,  long  hold  their  places  among  the  truly 
living  sketches  of  Scottish  character. — I  remain,  your  very  faithful  and 
obedient  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.' 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  never  delineated  a  character  more  true  to  life 
than  Janet  Nesbit.' — Stirling  Observer. 

'Eeaders  who  can  follow  Scotch  idioms  easily  will  be  moved  by  the  narra- 
tive of  Janet  Nesbit's  life.  .  .  .  Incidents  common  enough,  but  eloquent  of 
character  and  "well  told.' — AthencBum. 

'Full  of  quiet  power  and  pathos.' — Academy. 

'She  has  brought  us  into  the  presence  of  a  pure  and  noble  nature,  and  ha« 
reminded  us  that  a  life  of  sorrow  and  disappointments  has  its  deep  compensa- 
tions, and  its  glorious  meaning.' — Literary  World. 

'If  there  is  anything  more  noteworthy  than  another  in  this  cleverly  con- 
structed story,  it  is  the  vigorous  raciness  with  which  the  vernacular  is 
employed. ' — Haddington  Courier. 

'  A  tale  of  deep  interest;  it  is  a  work  of  true  genius.' — United  Preshvterian 
Magazine. 

•  Hurrah !  our  good  Scotch  stories,  with  their  dear  rough  old  vernacular, 
are  not  going  to  die  out  just  yet,  or,  if  at  all,  they  are  going  to  die  hard.'— *S.5. 
Teachers'  Magazine. 

'  Beautifully  conceived  and  exquisitely  written.' — Airdrie  Advertiser. 

'One  of  the  best  Scotch  tales  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  ...  A 
wealth  of  local  colouring  and  fineness  of  touch  rarely  to  be  met  in  these  days 
of  painfully  analytic  writing.' — Kilmarnock  Herald. 

'  A  book  we  must  read  through  at  a  sitting.  It  lays  hold  of  our  interest  in 
the  first  page,  and  sustains  it  to  the  end.' — Daily  Revieio. 

'  Deserves  to  occupy  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  among  Scottish  works 
of  imagination.  .  .  .  Not  a  dull  page  in  the  book  ;  while  not  a  paragraph  will 
be  skipped  lest  some  of  the  finer  touches  should  be  missed.' — Kelso  Chronicle. 

'  We  have  not  read  a  fresher,  livelier,  or  more  wholesomely  stimulating  story 
for  many  a  day.' — Kilmarnock  Standard. 

'  As  a  type  of  the  sound-hearted,  high-spirited  Scottish  gentlewoman,  who 
can  sustain  her  dignity  on  a  poor  pittance,  and  who  is  tender  and  true  without 
any  pretence  of  high  sentiment,  Janet  Nesbit  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  noble 
woman.' — N.  B.  Daily  Mail. 

'  The  central  figure  in  the  narrative  is  Miss  Janet  Nesbit,  of  Aldersyde, 
a  young  gentlewoman  who  is  early  called  to  a  life  of  self-sacrifice.  This  she 
humbly  accepts,  working  out  the  problem  with  so  much  sincerity  and  faith- 
fulness that  the  grey  morning  is  followed  by  a  bright  day.' — Christian  Leader. 


Oliphant,  Anderson^  ^  Fcrrier's  Publications. 


Thirtl  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Paper  Boards,  price  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Across  Her  Path.    By  Annie  S.  Swan,  Author  of  '  Alder- 

syde,'  '  Carlowrie,"  &c. 

'  The  deservedly  poptdar  shilling  novel  still  holds  its  own,  and  bids  fair  to 
exercise  a  yet  wider  sway  in  time  to  come.  Amongst  the  most  successful  of 
these  ventures  in  cheap  literature  may  be  ranked  a  new  novel  by  Miss  Swan, 
K  story  almost  as  powerful  as  it  is  bewitching.  It  possesses,  amongst  other 
virtues,  the  rather  unusual  one  of  being  entirely  free  from  padding,  present- 
ing no  temptations  for  skipping,  even  to  the  most  frivolous  reader.  A  little 
moralising  would  nevei-theless  have  been  pardoned  readily  in  so  excellent  a 
tale,  and  would  have  imparted  to  it  a  solidity  it  does  not  now  possess  ;  yet  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  an  alteration  in  this' respect  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous— we  do  but  marvel  that  IMiss  Swan  could  have  had  the  strength  and 
good  taste  to  suppress  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  art.' — Literary  World. 

'  As  to  skilful  construction  of  the  plot,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
its  authoress,  a  young  lady  who  has,  in  a  remarkably  brief  space  of  time,  gained 
a  national  reputation  by  her  story  of  "  Aldersyde."  The  interest  is  sustained 
in  her  new  story  wdth  remarkable  skill ;  and  few  readers,  when  they  have 
taken  up  the  book,  will  be  able  to  lay  it  down  again  until  they  have  reached  the 
denouement.  The  scene  is  laid  for  the  most  part  in  London,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  Miss  Swan  shows  herself  about  as  much  at  home  in  that  Modern 
Babylon  as  in  her  native  Lothians.' — Kilmarnock  Standard. 

*  "Written  in  a  clear,  terse,  crisp  style,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  full  and 
lively  portraiture  of  the  phases  of  English  society  with  which  it  deals.' — 
Brechin  Advertiser. 

'  Has  a  good  plot,  and  the  characters  are  well  sketched.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  story  that  no  one  should  miss  reading.  Although  published  in  the  now 
popular  shilling  edition,  it  has  nothing  of  the  "shilling  horror  "  about  it — 
indeed,  the  name  of  the  authoress  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  that.  The  plot, 
although  interesting,  is  far  from  being  sensational,  and  it  is  not  worked  out 
at  any  cost  to  the  character  painting  or  to  the  descriptive  writing.  Miss 
Swan's  literary  style  is  graceful,  and  she  can  write  really  good  dialogue.  The 
authoress  of  "  Aldersyde  "  is  certainly  at  her  best  in  "Across  Her  Path." ' — 
Fifesh  ire  Journal. 

*  The  story  is  well  and  forcibly  told.' — Christian  World. 

*  l\Iuch  originality  is  seen  in  the  conception  and  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  Miss  Swan,  in  her  narrative,  also  shows  a  marked  improvement.  It  is 
free  from  restraint,  and  it  is  not  encumbered  with  the  verbose  commonplaces 
which  too  frequently  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  dialogue,  and  which  are 
generaUy  irrelevant  besides.  The  gifted  authoress  of  ' '  Across  Her  Path  "  has 
successfully  avoided  such  blemishes,  and  has  turned  out  a  story  which,  for  its 
interest  and  for  its  style,  ranks  wdth  the  most  famous  of  her  works,  and  in 
seme  respects  exceeds  the  best  of  the  rapidly  lengthening  list.' — Daily  Review. 

*  The  interest  is  cleverly  sustained  throughout,  the  plot  being  constructed 
with  the  skill  of  the  practised  story-teller ;  it  is  indeed  a  tale  diflScult  to  lay 
down  until  it  has  been  finished.' — ChriMmn  Leader. 
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Kew  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  extra  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  each ;  or  the 
two  in  one  Volume,  cloth,  Is.  6d., — paper  covers,  Is., 

Marion  Forsyth;  or,  Unspotted  from  the  World, 

By  Annie  S.  Swan,  author  of  '  Aldersyde.' 

Mistaken.     By  the  same  Author. 

'  These  are  two  issues  of  the  "  Christian  Life  Series"  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  written.  "Mistaken  "  is  excellent,  showing  how  we  may  be  mistaken  even 
when  engaged  in  religious  work.' — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

'  The  stories  are  simply  told,  yet  are  drawn  in  strong  decided  lines ;  .  .  . 
worked  out  with  a  subtle,  dramatic  instinct,  on  every  page  can  be  traced  fine 
touches  of  art,  which,  never  obtrusive,  yet  leavening  all,  lend  a  charm  to  the 
composition.  .  .  .  Exhibit  a  ripeness  of  judgment,  a  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  impress  their  lessons  strongly  upon  the  mind.' — 
Dundee  Telegi^aph. 

' "  Mistaken  "  is  a  stirring  story  stirringly  told.  We  shall  be  "mistaken  "  if 
every  Miss  is  not  taken  with  the  book.  Those  who  read  and  heed  will  be 
better  by  it,  so  all  had  better  try  it.  The  "Christian  Life  Series"  is 
decidedly  enriched  by  "  Marion  Forsyth."  We  feel  sure  it  should  help  on 
in  the  Christian  life  all  who  read  it.     Buy  it  and  try  it.' — Sword  and  Trowel. 

'  Stories  for  young  ladies,  whose  perusal  may  help  to  define  the  position 
which  active  participation  in  mission-work  should  hold  in  relation  to  home 
life  and  duties.' — Christian. 

'Good  in  tone  and  teaching;  and  young  people  will  read  them.' — British 
Messenger. 

'  These  novelettes,  so  pure,  so  sweet  and  chastened  in  style,  may  be  read 
with  advantage  in  every  Christian  family.' — Scottish  Reformer. 

'  A  fine  Christian  tone  pervades  the  whole,  and  a  manly  piety  is  held  up, 
in  contrast  with  an  unwise  though  well-meaning  enthusiasm.' — Buteman. 

'  Two  very  tempting  little  books  of  a  new  series,  whose  charming  stories 
may  well  fascinate  and  instruct  our  elder  girls.' — Freeman. 

'  Will  do  one's  heart  good  to  read.  .  .  Narrated  with  telling  effect.' — Scottish 
Sabbath- School  Teachers'  Magazine. 

*Both  stories  are  told  in  a  style  which  holds  the  mind  of  the  reader 
throughout,  and  each  illustrates  in  its  own  way  the  truth  that  the  path  of 
duty  is  the  path  both  of  safety  and  honour.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  T  wo  capital  stories  for  girls.' — Sunday  Sclwol  Times. 

'  Should  be  widely  circulated  amongst  religious  workers.  .  .  .  Just  the  sort 
of  books  needed.' — Kilmarnock  Journal. 

'  To  realize  the  skill  and  pathos  with  which  the  plot  is  wrought  out,  the 
keen  observation  of  character  marking  every  page  with  a  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  approval  of  whatever  is  noble  and  good,  the  books  themselves  must  be 
read.     They  are  worthy  the  author  of  "  Aldersyde."  ' — Brechin  Advertiser. 


Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferners  Pi/Jdications. 


New  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Six  Illustrations  in  Chalk 
by  Tom  Scott,  price  reduced  to  3s.  6d. ;  or  in  plainer  binding,  without 
Illustrations,  price  2s.  6d. ;  paper  boards,  28., 

Carlowrie  ;    or,   Among   Lothian    Folk.     By  Annie 

S.  Swan. 

'A  treat  to  the  lovers  of  Scottish  fiction,  the  scenery  and  local  truth  of  the 
dialect  and  "  modes  of  thought "  are  all  that  can  be  desired ;  and  the  book  is 
no  small  addition  to  the  literature  which  endeavours  to  depict  a  phase  of 
country  life  fast  passing  away.' — Athenaeum. 

'  Will  certainly  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  authoress  of  "  Aldersyde.'- ' — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

'  The  characters  are  sketched  with  more  freedom  and  with  more  keenness 
also  than  those  in  "Aldersyde,"  and  this  comparison  is  just  as  severe  a  test 
as  could  be  applied.' — Daily  Review. 

'The  delineation  of  the  house-mother,  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  strikes  us  as  being 
one  of  the  very  finest  portraits  to  be  found  in  the  whole  extent  of  our  national 
literature  of  a  clever,  sunny-hearted,  and  utterly  unselfish  Scotchwoman  of 
the  rustic  middle  class.' — Kilmarnock  Journal. 

'  The  interest  of  the  reader  is  enchained  from  first  to  last.' — The  Christian. 

'  The  book  possesses  a  quiet  idyllic  charm  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
.  .  .  The  breezy  freshness  and  pervading  refinement  of  the  story  will  hardly 
fail  to  please  all  readers  of  simple  tastes.' — Academy. 

' "  Carlowrie  "  is  already  one  of  the  pronounced  successes  of  the  season. 
All  the  Scottish  newspapers,  with  one  characteristic  exception,  are  delighted 
with  this  tale  of  the  Lothians.  That  it  is  a  study  from  the  life,  executed 
with  the  delicate  insight  that  comes  from  loving  sympathy,  hardly  admits  of 
a  doubt;  and  the  delineation  of  the  farmer's  gentle  wife — one  of  nature's  true 
nobility — is  a  masterpiece  of  the  purest  pathos.' — Christian  Leader. 

'  Of  such  stories  as  this — full  of  tender  religious  feeling,  life-like  characters, 
and  graceful  description — one  cannot  have  too  many.' — Literai'y  World. 

'  A  sweet  idyl  of  rural  life  in  a  country  farm.' — Southern  Reporter. 

'A  healthy  tone,  and  a  Doric  having  the  right  twang  in  it." — Fifeshire 
Jountal. 

'  It  is  with  choice  taste,  and  an  appropriateness  rarely  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  a  book,  that  Miss  Swan  dedicates  her  "  Carlowrie  "  to  the  dear  memory 
of  her  who  made  the  sunshine  of  the  home  that  was  ;  and  she  may  be  well  con- 
gratulated on  her  work  as  the  book  of  the  season,' — National  Literary 
Journal. 

'  True  to  the  life.  .  .  .  Interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  reader 
must  be  hard  to  please  who  cannot  find  entertainment  in  what  is  at  once  e 
pleasant  novel  and  a  good  book.' — Northern  Whig. 

•  An  episode  of  Midlothian  life,  so  true  in  its  local  descriptions,  so  graphic  in 
its  character  drawing,  and  so  pure-spirited  withal,  that  the  most  fastidious 
critic  will  fall  in  love  with  it.  .  .  .  Parents  of  taste  and  intelligence  will  be 
glad  to  put  such  a  book  as  this  into  the  hands  of  their  children.' — Courant. 


OUphnnf.  Ari'Ierson,  4*  Fcrriefs  Puhlicatlons. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  2s.  6d. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d., 

A.  Divided  House :    A  Study  from  Life.     By  Annie  S, 
Swan. 

'The  author  of  "  Aldersyde  "  and  "Carlowi-ie"  will  lose  nothing  in  re- 
putation by  her  new  story,  "  A  Divided  House."  It  professes  to  be  a  study 
from  real  life,  and  bears  strong  internal  evidence  that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is 
a  faithful  study.  It  is  well  written,  in  a  quiet  but  clear  and  effective  style. 
Its  interest  owes  nothing  to  the  sensational  element,  dealing  as  it  does 
■nath  domestic  loves  and  trials,  with  the  mistakes  and  follies  of  human 
weakness,  followed  by  the  chastening  of  consequent  misfortune,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  religious  faith  and  patient  human  valour.  The  principal 
characters  are  admirably  portrayed,  and  there  is  great  delicacy  of  touch  in 
the  delineation  of  the  female  characters,  the  weak  and  erring,  but  finally 
purified  and  ennobled,  wife  of  Richard  Blake,  and  his  sweet  and  almost 
perfect  cousin  Mary  Osborne.  The  religious  element  in  the  story  is 
essential  to  the  plan,  and  to  the  development  of  the  characters,  and  is  always 
justly  subordinated  to  the  leading  pm-pose  of  the  book,  never  degenerating 
into  canting  talk,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  books  of  this  class.  "A 
Divided  House"  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  pure  whole- 
some fiction.'— ,S'co^s'/«an. 

'  There  is  nothing  striking  in  plot  or  incident,  the  events  related  in  the 
narrative  being  all  such  as  we  see  happening  around  us  every  day  ;  .  .  .  but 
gracefully  told,  and  in  many  passages  full  of  quiet  pathos.  The  moral  in- 
tended to  be  taught  is,  of  com-se,  the  chastening  and  purifying  influence  of 
adversity  on  a  worldly  mind,  and  the  need  for  mutual  patience  and  forbear- 
ance in  wedded  life.' — Aberdeen  JournaA. 

'  Its  quiet,  human  touches  give  us  an  almost  personal  interest  in  the  person- 
ages of  the  stoiy.     Indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  author's  peculia 
faculty  for  limning  home  life,  the  domestic  passages  which  abound  through 
out  the  book  are  the  most  attractive.' — Dundee  Advertiser. 

'  The  present  tale  is  one  of  deep  interest.  The  title  is  derived  from  ihh 
result  of  the  marriage  of  a  young  city  merchant  with  the  daughter  of  a 
country  squire  with  highly  fashionable  connections.  The  various  points, 
such  as  "The  Dawn  of  Love,"  "Across  the  Eubicon,"  and  "Taking  up 
the  Cross,"  being  worked  out  with  unmistakeable  power.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  subtle  analysis  of  character  in  the  story,  which  from  the  change  of 
theme,  as  compared  with  her  previous  books,  reveals  a  variety  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  novelist,  and  holds  out  the  prospect  of  other  good  work 
from  the  same  pen.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  quiet,  true  power.' — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

'  This  story  is  told  with  the  same  directness  and  simplicity  which 
characterize  Miss  Swan's  previous  works,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  to 
whom  she  has  in  them  already  afforded  pleastire  and  instruction,  will  not 
be  disappointed  when  they  turn  to  the  pages  of  "A  Divided  House."'— 
Literary  World. 

'  Full  of  pathetic  feeling  and  deep  insight  into  human  natm-e.' — Warring- 
ton Guardian. 

'  Full  of  those  quiet,  quaint,  and  unexpected  touches  of  genius  which 
have  made  her  other  stories  so  popular,  and  the  tone  that  nins  through 
the  whole  of  this  graceful  story  of  struggle  and  triumph  is  ol  the  highest 
and  most  true-hearted,' — Sheffield  Independent. 


OUphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferriefs  Publications. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. ;  or  in  plainer 
binding,  without  Illustrations,  2s.  6d., 

Bits  from  Blinkbonny  ;  or,  Bell  o'  the  Manse.    A 

Tale  of  Scottish  Village  Life  between  1841  and  1851.     By  John 
Strathesk.     "With  Six  Original  Illustrations. 

'  The  daily  life  in  a  thoroughly  Scotch  rural  village  is  described  in  the  most 
lifelike  manner,  and  one  feels  a  personal  certainty  of  being  able  to  recognise 
any  of  the  people  described  if  one  met  them.  The  homely  but  pretty  illustra- 
tions place  the  country  scenery  before  our  actual  vision.' — Athenxum. 

'Altogether,  "Bell"  is  an  exquisitely  careful  and  finished  study.  The  book 
abounds  in  quaint  touches  of  Scottish  humour,  delightful  specimens  of  our 
vernacular  language,  incidents  and  anecdotes  grave  and  gay.' — Scotsman. 

'  The  effect  is  really  delightful,  and  the  blending  of  quiet  humour  and 
natural  pathos  in  the  volume  makes  it  a  positive  refreshment  to  the  spirit. 
.  .  .  The  account  of  Bell's  courtship  wilh  the  shamefaced  bachelor,  David 
Tait  of  Blackbrae,  is  delicious.' — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

'If  there  are  not  so  many  characters  introduced  as  in  some  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  works,  the  characters  have  an  individuality  as  pronounced  as  any  of 
his,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  character  are  finished  off  with  an  equal 
degree  of  care  and  truthfulness.' — Huntly  Express. 

'  Bell  is  the  heroine  of  the  book,  and  a  well-drawn  character  she  is,  with  her 
quaint  ways,  her  happy  expedients,  her  clever  but  never  shrewish  tongue,  her 
simple  yet  strong  fidelity  to  the  family  she  served,  and  her  wise,  droll,  and 
pithy  sayings.  Dan  Corbett,  the  one-eyed  smuggler,  poacher,  molecatcher, 
and  a  dozen  other  things,  ranks  next  to  Bell  as  a  finished  portraiture.' — 
Chambers's  Journal. 

'  Piquant  and  charming  in  its  very  simplicity.  Enlivened  in  almost  every 
page  by  bits  of  genuine  Scottish  humour.' — Ayr  Advertiser. 

'The  chapter  treating  of  "Wee  Nellie"  comes  closer  home  in  its  power  of 
stirring  the  heart  than  anything  we  have  seen  since  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
John  Brown's  "  Bab  and  his  Friends."  The  illustrations  are  true  works  of 
art.' — Brechin  Advertiser. 

'A  story  of  homely  Scotch  life,  pleasant  and  amusing.  The  dialect  is  well 
managed  and  faithful  without  being  overdone.' — The  Graphic. 

'  Scattered  throughout  the  volume  are  several  graphic  sketches  of  village 
characters,  includicg  Gavin  Sinclair,  the  beadle  and  gravedigger,  an  old 
worthy  descended  from  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  the  covenantiug  martyr, 
Dan  Corbett,  the  village  poacher,  etc' — Edinburgh  Courant. 

'Pictures  penned.  .  .  .  "Bell  "is  simply  delightful.  We  defy  anyone  to 
read  it  without  a  sense  of  real  enjoyment.' — The  Literary  World. 

'We  have  never  seen  Scottish  village  life  better  described.' — Montrose 
Review. 

'A  finely  told  story,  which,  for  interest,  excels  not  a  few  of  our  novels.  A 
splendid  study.' — Hawick  Advertiser. 

•  The  author  describes  the  village  life  of  Scotland  with  the  fidelity  and  grace 
of  Wilkie.  We  should  have  enjoyed  hearing  Burns  read  them  to  Tam  o' 
Shanter  over  the  last  gill.' — Sheffield  Independent. 
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Just  published,  crown  8vo,  Third  Thousand,  price  3s.  6d. ;  or  in  plainer 
binding,  without  Illustrations,  2s.  6d., 

More  Bits  from  Blinkbonny.     A  Tale  of  Scottish 

Village  Life  between  1831  and  1841.  By  John  Strathesk, 
Author  of  'Bits  from  Bliukbonny,'  'Little  Bluebird,'  'Elder 
Logan's  Story  about  the  Kirks,'  and  'Miss  Graham's  Protegs. 
With  Six  Original  Illustrations. 

'  Readers  will  only  be  too  glad  of  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  the  Author 
on  Nancie's  Knowe,  and  listening  to  his  stories  of  Scottish  characters  and 
customs  of  fifty  years  back.  .  .  .  Pawkilytold.  .  .  .  Glimpses  of  Scottish  rural 
politics,  church  and  school  life,  fairs  and  marriages,  customs  of  half  a  century 
ago  that  are  manifestly  drawn  from  the  life." — Scotsman. 

'  The  homely  village  life  of  Scotland  depicted  in  the  most  graceful, 
humorous,  and  skilful  way.  Some  pretty  softly-tinted  drawings  make  the 
volume  still  more  attractive.' — Literary  World. 

'A  worthy  sequel  to  the  former  '-Bits  from  Blinkbonny:"  rare  racy  stuff 
we  have  here.  Never  say  the  Scotchman  Las  no  fun  in  him, — for  a  deep, 
quiet,  thoughtful  mirth,  he  beats  us  all.  We  ]ike  this  book,  and  would 
aid  its  circulation.' — Eev.  C.  H.  Spukgeon  in  Sword  and  Trowel. 

'An  abundant  feast  of  fun,  suitable  to  all  ages.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
seen  such  a  lifelike  gallery  of  portraits.  A  sincere  vein  of  piety  runs  through 
the  book,  and  aptly  embodies  the  shrewdness  and  common  sense  wldch  the 
Scotch  character — at  once  practical  and  poetic — is  able  to  carry  into  the 
sacred  regions  of  religion.' — The  County  Gentleman,  London. 

'As  a  faithful  representation  of  Scottish  life  and  character,  this  book  may 
be  deservedly  classed  with  such  books  as  Dean  Ramsay's  "  Reminiscences  "  or 
George  M-JJonald's  "Alec  Forbes,"  and  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all 
who  appreciate  humour,  pathos,  and  fidelity  of  description.' — Australian 
Witness. 

'  "  The  Parish  School,"  "  The  Gas  Question,"  "  The  Tailors  at  Gibbiesbrae,' 
are  particularly  good.  Altogether,  one  of  the  most  readable  books  we  have 
met  with  for  many  a  day.' — Otago  Laily  Times,  New  Zealand. 

'  Full  of  bright  and  truthful  sketches  of  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought 
prevalent  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands.' — Chambers's  Journal. 

'Characteristic  details,  realism  of  touch,  tender  humour,  and  permanent 
Attraction.     The  book  has  our  high  commendation.' — Nonconformist. 

'  Every  chapter  enjoyable  ;  the  scenes  of  the  "Wee  Italian  laddie,"  "Adam 
Rankine's  dying  hours,"  and  "Jamie  Murray's  wedding,"  maybe  instanced 
as  particularly  fine.' — Stationery  Trades'  Review. 

'  Very  amusing,  and  very  instructive  as  well.' — Liverpool  Courier. 

'Picturesque,  but  faithful  to  nature;  and  simple,  but  full  of  genuine 
interest.' — Northern  Whig,  Belfast. 

'  Keen  and  kindly  observation,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Scotch  human  nature,  and  a  rare  power  of  graphic  portraiture.' — Aberdeen 
Free  Press. 

'As  full  of  "meat"  as  a  newly  laid  egg.  We  find  on  the  canvas  such 
characters  as  Tibbie  Murray,  the  honest  washerwoman  ;  Strachan  Gemmell, 
the  tailor;  Big  Murray;  Mr.  Torrance,  the  parish  teacher; — the  whole  inter- 
spersed by  a  wealth  of  anecdote  and  happy  humour.' — Southern  Reporter. 

'  Authentic  touches  of  the  true  artist,  poet  and  humourist;  a  perennial  and 
affluent  humanness  which  looks  kindly  on  all  the  world;  racy  anecdotes 
galore,  admirable  sketches,  etc' — Methodist  Recorder. 
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Crown  8v  ),  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  price  Ss.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  without 
Illustrations,  2s.  6d.,  Paper  Boards,  2s., 

Preston  Tower  ;  or,  Will  He  no'  come  Back  Again  ? 
By  Jesste  M.  E.  Saxby,  Author  of  '  Ben  Hanson,'  etc. 

'  A  capital  story,  with  only  so  much  flavour  of  religious  teaching  in  it  as  to 
give  it  that  quality  which  mauy  parents  and  others  think  essential  in  all  such 
works.' — Scotsmaru 

'Will  be  found  specially  interesting  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
scenery  of  East  Lothian,  some  of  the  local  descriptions  beiug  particularly 
good.  .  .  .  We  have  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Saxby's  story  of  "Ben  Hanson," 
but  the  present  volume  seems  to  us  full  of  gx-eater  power  both  in  plot  and 
incident.' — Liverpool  Mercui^. 

'  The  tone  of  the  book  is  morally  healthy,  its  spirit  evangelical,  and  in  a 
quiet  persuasive  manner  it  inculcates  lessons  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
offers  to  young  men  counsels  and  warnings  whose  observance  will  not  only 
save  them  from  failure  and  disj-race,  but  insure  to  them  success,  honour,  and 
'•,he  infinitely  greater  boon  of  eternal  life.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'Tldsisa  romantic  and  pleasing  story  of  family  life  and  affection,  which 
reminds  us  of  a  sentence  by  Edward  Garrett,  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  a 
certain  misery  which  means,  for  the  wisse  observer,  that  one  of  the  other  sex 
has  been  at  the  making  of  it."' — Christian  Woi'ld. 

'A  very  readable  romance  of  real  life.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  incident  as 
well  as  character,  and  the  author  knows  how  to  portray  deep  feeling  in  a 
simple,  natural  way.' — Liverpool  Courier. 

'The  author  of  "Preston  Tower"  possesses  abilities  as  a  story-teller  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  is  some  time  since  we  read  a  story  of  such  good  all- 
round  merit.' — Ardrossan  Herald. 

'A  quaint  story,  opening  with  an  exceedingly  graphic  description  of  the 
village  of  Prestonpans,  and  presenting  in  the  course  of  its  clever  plot  a 
remarkable  variety  of  typical  characters,  some  of  them  "racy  of  the  soil," 
and  all  of  them  people  worth  knowing.' — Kilmamoch  Standard. 

'  The  plot  is  good,  and  the  hero  is  successful  in  getting  out  of  the  toils,  and 
virtue  is  rewarded  in  the  good  old  fashion.' — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

'  The  whole  story  throughout  is  beautifully  told,  and  an  exciting  interest  is 
awakened  at  the  beginning,  which  feeling  becomes  more  intense  as  the  story 
proceeds,  and  which  never  flags  till  the  last  page  is  reached.' — Huntly  Express. 

'This  is  a  Scotch  tale  of  a  very  refreshing  and  wholesome  nature.  .  .  .  The 
interest  of  the  reader  is  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  a  thread  of  love,  which 
takes  its  usual  devious  course,  but  ultimately  triumphs.' — Perthshire  Constitu- 
tional. 

'The  history  of  a  young  high-spirited  youth,  who  engages  in  all  kinds  of 
mad  escapades,  and  becomes  at  last  an  exile  from  home,  serving  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Indian  army,  supplies  the  authoress  with  plenty  of  material  for 
telling  situations,  thrilling  scenes,  and  romantic  incidents,  and  of  this 
material  she  fully  avails  herself.' — Northern  Whig. 

'  There  is  abundance  of  incident  woven  together  into  a  well-contrived  plot, 
and  there  is  powerfully  drawn  character  in  this  story,  which  is  sui-e  to  interest, 
and  can  hardly  be  read  without  some  advantage.' — Spectator. 
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Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  illustrated, 
price  2s;  cheap  edition,  paper  covers,  price  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d., 

Katie  :     An     Edinburgh     Lassie.      By    Robina    F. 
Hardt. 

•It  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  to  Miss  Eobina  Hard^-'s  "  Katie:  an  Edinburgh 
Lassie."  A  tale  told  witli  genuine  humour  and  pathos.  The  two  old  fish- 
wives are  splendid.' — Athenceum. 

'  A  well-told  tale  of  a  Scottish  lass  and  her  humble  father.' — The  QUeen. 

'  Another  of  those  strong  realistic  transcripts  of  Edinburgh  li'e  that  we  have 
learnt  to  associate  with  the  name  of  Kobina  F.  Hardy.  .  .  .  Sure  of  a  warm 
welcome  at  thousands  of  firesides.  .  .  .  Would  have  delighted  the  author  of 
"Eab  and  his  Friends.'" — Christian  Leader. 

'  A  particularly  bright  and  pleasant  little  story.  There  is  genuine  humour 
in  Katie's  misadventures.' — Christian  World. 

•Gives  us  the  portraits  of  a  group  of  women  and  girls,  drawn  with  rare 
individuality  and  brightness.' — Literary  World. 

'  Touches  universal  human  sympathies,  and  conveys  most  valuable  lessons.' 
— Canada  Presbyterian. 

'  Miss  Eobina  Hardy  is  the  Dickens  of  "  Auld  Eeekie."  She  has  a  rich  two- 
fold gift,  that  makes  her  equally  at  home  in  depiciiug  those  humorous  and 
patlietic  aspects  of  life  which  are  often  so  subtly  interwoven  with  each  other.' 
— North  British  Daily  Mail. 

'Scotch  humour  is  to  the  fore  in  "Katie,"  who  furnishes  material  for  an 
effective  character  sketch.' — Graphic. 

'  The  story  is  full  of  action,  the  touches  of  humour  are  frequent  and 
genuine,  and  the  tone  and  tendency  are  alike  admirable.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  iiich  in  pathos  and  humour,  with  a  freshness  and  truth  to  nature  that 
cannot  fail  to  commend  itself.' — Leeds  Times. 

'Never  since  reading  "Flitters  Tatters  and  the  Councillor"  have  we/ been 
80  much  touched  by  a  picture  of  Arab  life  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  as  by  this 
story  of  ''Katie.'" — Aberdeen  Journal. 

'  It  is  distinguished  by  genuine  pathos,  quaint,  never  coarse  humour ;  its 
Scotch  is  admirable,  its  scenes  are  lifelike,  its  pictures  of  West  Port  manners 
and  customs  are  true  without  being  overdrawn.' — Edinburgh  Courant. 

'  Katural  and  yet  most  thrilling,  the  humorous,  the  pa'hetic,  and  the  tragic 
are  so  well  blended  that  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  last.'  —  Primitive 
Methodist. 

'  The  external  features  of  Auld  Eeekie  are  reproduced  with  the  felicity  born 
of  love.     The  characters  are  marvellously  lifelike.' — Kilmarnock  Standard. 

'A  capital  little  story  of  life  and  Christian  work.  .  .  .  Will  encourage 
Christian  workers  amongst  the  outcasts. ' — Sword  and  Troivel. 

'A  capital  gift  for  any  one  fond  of  a  touching  story,  told  in  first-rate 
Scotch,  and  dealing  with  scenes,  places,  and  domestic  incidents  which  must  be 
dear  to  all  Scotch  folk.  The  illustrations  are  carefully  done,  and  character- 
istic of  the  life  of  which  they  treat.' — Sunday  Talk. 

'  Eeaders  will  find  the  same  power,  humour,  kindliness,  and  keen  dis- 
crimination which  characterize  all  Miss  Hardy's  writings.'  —  Perthshire 
Constitutional. 


OUphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier's  Publications. 

lu  4to,  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  eacli ;  cheap  edition,  6d.  each, 

The  Story  of  Old  Whiddy;    or,  How  Little   Doris 

began  to  make  Her  Mark  in  Life.     By  Zala. 

Rough,  a  Clever  Dog.    A  True  Story  of  his  Life. 

By  Mrs.  Jarvis. 

'  Two  companion  stories  for  young  people,  -which  would  make  a  good 
present  for  brother  and  sister.' — Scotsman. 

'  Two  excellent  books  for  the  young,  attractively  illustrated.  The  intention 
of  the  writers,  it  may  be  stated,  is  not  merely  to  interest  their  youthful 
readers,  but  to  induce  them  to  treat  with  kindness  and  consideration  their 
faithful,  intelligent,  four-footed  friends.  We  wish  the  books  every  success  in 
this  laudable  object.' — Border  Advertiser. 

'  The  writers  of  these  charming  stories  are  doing  great  service  to  the  cause 
which  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  have  at  heart.' — 
Haddington  Courier. 

'"Kough"  is  a  true  story  of  a  clever  dog,  told  in  a  most  humorous  and 
taking  vein  by  the  author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Eobin."  She  proves 
that  Rough  was  no  ordinary  fellow,  and  makes  him  tell  the  story  of  his 
wonderful  career  like  the  clever  dog  he  is.' — Dundee  Courier. 

'  These  are  companion  volumes  which  enforce  upon  children  the  duty  of 
kindness  towards  animals,  and  the  publishers  deserve  credit  for  the  dainty 
dress  in  which  they  appear.' — Dumfries  Courier. 

'  We  commend  "  The  Story  of  Old  Whiddy"  as  a  book  of  rare  merit.  The 
story  is  sure  to  please  the  young  folks,  especially  those  who  are  fond  of 
domestic  pets.  It  is  not  a  mere  book  of  pictiu-es — though  these  are  beautiful 
and  plentiful— they  are  illustrations,  and  make  the  narrative  more  real  and 
vivid.' — Orcadian. 

'  Handsome  little  volumes,  .  .  .  very  pleasantly  written,  .  .  .  calculated  to 
teach  excellent  lessons.  They  will  be  appreciated  by  children  when  more 
expensive  gifts  might  not  be.  No  parent  or  friend  will  regret  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  folks.' — Brechin  Advertiser- 

'  Wonderful  Old  Whiddy !     Let  all  the  children  read  his  Mie.'— Weekly  Post. 

'"Rough"  is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  "  Eab  and  his  Friends."  "Old 
Whiddy"  is  also  delightful.' — Presbyterian  Witness,  Halifax. 

'  Both  stories  are  as  graceful  and  pretty  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  long  day.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

'  An  exceptionally  good  little  story  for  the  nursery  library ;  bairns  should 
learn  to  know  what  a  dog  is.' — Aberdeen  Juuriial. 

'  Pleasantly  and  simply  written,  and  containing  many  picturesque  details  of 
family  life,  both  books  will  be  appreciated.' — Scottish  Leader. 

'  Books  for  very  little  folks  that  deserve  special  notice.' — Newcastle 
Chronicle. 

'  If  any  real  dog  possessed  the  accomplishments  so  amusingly  described  by 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  it  must  have  been  a  canine  genius  indeed.' — The  Graphic. 

'  Both  books,  which  are  nicely  got  up,  may  help  to  train  young  people  m 
works  of  mercy.' — Liverpool  Mercury. 

'  Rough's  biograjDhy  discloses  features,  incidents,  tricks,  and  traits  which 
are  certainly  novel  and,  beyond  question,  interesting.' — Zoophilist. 

'"Old  AVhiddy"  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  simple  pussy-cat  stories 
we  have  met  with.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  pictures.' — Aberdeen 
Journal. 

'Both  stories  are  clever,  and  are  certain  to  be  appreciated  by  the  young 
peo])le,  for  whose  entertainment  they  have  been  designed.' — JS'civs  Letter, 
Belfast. 


OlijJianf,  Anderson,  <^  Ferricfs  PuhlicatiGns. 

Small  croAvn  8vo,  -uath  Frontispiece,  pnper  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d., 

A   Door  of   Hope.     By  Jaxe  T.  Stoddart. 

'  A  pretty  story  is  "  A  Door  of  Hope."  ...  It  has  genuine  interest,  and  ia 
thoroughly  healthy.' — Scotsman. 

'Take  the  trouble  to  get  the  book  and  read  it.' — Glasgoio  Herald. 

'A  bright  and  healthful  story  of  Scotch  people  in  England.' — Christian 
Eerald. 

'  The  writer  has  not  only  produced  a  pleasant,  "well-written,  and  interesting 
story,  but  has  woven  into  it  the  great  principles  of  religion  in  an  unobtrusive 
and  natural  manner.' — People's  Journal. 

'  The  story  is  full  of  incident,  with  which  high  teaching  is  interwoven.' — 
British  Weekly. 

'  This  is  a  very  ably  written  story.' — Airdrie  Advertiser. 

'  A  good  moral  tone  runs  through  the  volume,  and,  as  we  have  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  as  suitable  for 
young  people.' — Home  and  School,  Toronto. 

'  This  is  a  marvellous  book,  and  proclaims  the  writer  to  possess  great 
literary  powers,  which  may  yet  gain  for  her  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
literary  fraternity.' — Preshytcrian  Messenger. 

'  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  have  found  it  worthy  of  high 
commendation.  "  A  Door  of  Hope '"  is  a  good  title  for  a  good  book.' — Kelso 
Mail. 

'  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  this  is  a  popular  little  work.' — Canada 
Presbyterian. 

'  The  interest  of  the  story  is  well  sustained  throughout.' — Dundee  Courier. 

♦Alike  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  it  is  splendid  value  for  the  money. 
It  has  the  further  charm  of  not  likely  to  be  thrown  aside  after  being  once 
read-  Those  who  go  over  it  once  will  find  fresh  thoughts  awakened  on  » 
second  reading.' — Huntly  Express. 

'  The  tale  is  well  constructed,  and  told  with  much  feeling.' — Perthshire 
Constitutional. 

'  Merits  high  praise  for  originality  of  ideas,  combined  with  probability, 
the  lack  of  which  renders  many  books  unreadable.  "  A  Door  of  Hope  "  will 
take  its  place  ^vith  the  highest  class  of  modem  literature.' — Dublin  Evening 
Mail. 

'  The  chief  characters  in  the  book  are  evidently  life  studies,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  drawn,  the  individuality  of  each  being  full  and  striking,  as 
well  as  perfectly  preserved  throughout  the  story.  Ko  healthier,  pleasanter 
reading  could  be  put  in  the  hands  of  young  people  ' — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

'  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work,  which  we  hope  may  meet  with 
such  a  reception  as  will  encourage  its  talented  young  authoress  to  favour 
the  public  with  other  books.  The  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone  which 
pervades  "A  Door  of  Hope"  will  open  the  doors  of  every  Christian  house- 
hold to  her  succeeding  books,  and  "will  make  her  not  only  a  successful 
writer,  but  a  power  for  good.' — Kelso  Chronicle. 

'  Many  beautiful  passages  scattered  throughout  the  volume  would  well 
bear  quotation  did  space  permit.  The  chapter  entitled  "  To  the  West, 
Three  Gates,"  reveals  a  reserve  of  power,  and  a  distinct  ray  of  genius.' — 
Christian  Leader. 

'  Our  readers  vnll  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  watering-place 
which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  although  it  is  called  Westerley-on-Sea. 
The  book  tells  as  pretty  a  little  love  story,  or  rather  double  love  stoiy,  as  we 
have  read  for  a  very  long  time.  The  author's  object  is  unpretending  ;  but  she 
has  produced  an  interesting,  wholesome,  and  lifelike  story.' — Bristol  Mercury. 


Oliphantf  Anderson,  &  Ferrier's  Publications. 

Crown  8vo,  23.  6d.,  Illustrated  ;  or  in  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  Ss. ; 
paper  covers,  Is. ;  cheap  edition.  Is.  6d., 

By    still   ^Waters  :    A  Story  for  Quiet  Hours.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     By  Edward  Garrett. 

'  We  like  this  "  Story  for  Quiet  Hours  "  very  much  better  than  we  have 
liked  any  of  Mr.  Garrett's  recent  tales  ;  he  has  shaken  himself  free  from  the 
leaven  of  Puritanism,  and  is  at  his  best — always  pleasant  and  readable,  some- 
times giving  uttei-ance  to  a  really  flue  and  graceful  thought,  and  showing 
jilenty  of  dry  humour.' — The  Graphic. 

'  We  have  read  many  books  by  Edward  Garrett,  but  none  that  has  pleased 
us  so  well  as  this.  It  has  more  than  pleased,  it  has  charmed  us.  All  through 
it  runs  a  golden  thread  of  spiritual  wisdom  that  makes  you  linger  as  you 
read.  The  best  character,  drawn  with  great  care,  is  Sarah  Kussell.  We  have 
all  of  us,  we  hope,  met  such  good,  kind,  wise  women  who  seem  to  be  sent 
into  the  world  to  put  things  straight  and  lift  everybody  to  a  higher  plane  of 
existence.' — The  Nonconformist. 

'  It  possesses  merits  of  a  very  sterling  order.  The  book  is  a  good  one  in 
every  bense  of  the  word.  The  author  sets  a  high  aim  before  him,  and  he 
achieves  it.  In  Tibbie  there  is  a  grim  humour  closely  allied  to  pathos  under- 
lying her  queer  epigrammatic  sayings.' — Morning  Post. 

'  The  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  profusion  of  fine  thoughts  scattered 
throughout,  constitute  its  chief  charm.' — Dundee  Advertiser. 

'  The  volume  is  interspersed  with  some  shrewd  savings.' — Daily  News. 

'  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  novelist  whose  books  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet.  His 
stories  are  full  of  quiet,  penetrating  observation.  Few  novelists  photograph 
characters  so  beautiful  and  subtle  as  Sarah  Russell's  and  Tibbie's,  or  envelope 
their  tale  in  a  like  bower  of  tender,  thoughtful  love.' — Echo. 

'Is  full  of  good  sense.' — Westminster  Review. 

'A  natural,  well-written,  and  deeply  interesting  story.'  —  Primitive 
Methodist  World. 

'The  story  is  well  and  racily  told;  it  is  lit  up  with  occasional  gleams  of 
humour,  and,  withal,  with  a  better  light  still.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  a  help- 
ful book.' — Leeds  Mercury. 

'  A  fine  combination  of  masculine  vigour,  spiritual  insight,  and  racy 
humour.  ...  To  quite  an  extraordinary  extent  the  volume  abounds  in  sayings 
that  are  notable,  both  for  the  striking  originality  of  their  substance  and  their 
pointed  style  of  expression.' — Christian  Leader. 

'  We  have  received  nothing  of  late  better  entitled  to  attention.  ...  It  is 
(he  fruit  of  robust,  fearless  thinking,  and  is  brimful  of  quaint  humour." — 
O'reenock  Telegraph. 

'  Very  well  told,  with  much  power  of  thought  and  breadth  of  sympathy, 
which  is  very  pleasing  to  meet.' — Spectator. 

'  The  characters  are  finely  drawn.  .  .  .  Worth  a  legion  of  its  contem- 
fx  >rarieB.' — Brechin  Advertiser. 

•  A  book  to  be  read  slowly  aud  read  again.' — British  Messenger. 

'  A  religious  book  in  a  good  sense,  and  by  no  means  bad  reading  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.' — Athenceum. 

'Perfection  of  literary  form,  and  vigour  of  thought  .  .  .  The  exposure  of 
smug  Pharisaism  is  executed  with  trenchant  force.  Let  us  hope  the  book 
will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  the  Pharisees.  We  expect  it 
will  make  some  of  them  very  angry.' — Kilniarnnck  Standard. 


